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This handbook is designed to illustrat^how'f^ 
educational and community personnel in six iy;hool districts used a 
specific planning -model to initiate coBp^eheiisl ve career guidance 
program planning and implementation. It contains a discussion of the 
Prograjimrtic Approach to Guidance^ Excellence (PAGE 2) planning model 
and materials <an instructional Resource package) , which ihvolved a 
team approach and was used in the prolect. Optimizing Planning 
Techniques (OPT) for Conprehensive Systems of Gnidance, Counseling, 
Placenent, and Followthrough. These proietet activities are described: 
(1) selection of one facilitator from each of ten states for training 
with PAGE 2 materials and in OPT procedures, strategies, and 
evaluation* techniques to be used in conducting local district 
workthops: (2) selection of workshop sites; (3) evaluation using the * 
case study method; and (a) further observation and followup of six 
sites with varying program characteristics and situated in diverse 
geographic areas to deaonatrate program effectiveness. The case 
studies 'of the six sites chosen for closer consideration are 
presented using one format: site description (commuhity and school) , 
pfogral initiation, planning session, and program continuance'. 
Appendixes iiiclude PAGE 2 Brief Facts, workshop Facilitation 
Procedures and Time log, and counselor Interview Form. CILB) 
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thia publication wasy^repared pursuant to a contract with the Bureau 
of Qccupational »nd Adult Educatiort, Office Of Education, De- 
partrrwit of Haalth/^ducatibn, and Welfare. Contractor* undertaking 
such projects under Qovernmant sponsorship are anfaouragad to 
express freely their judgment In profassidnal and technical matters. 
PoJrtts of view or opinions do not. therefore, necessarily represent 
official Office Of Education position or policy. ^ 
Title VI of th«Clvll»Pli0ht8 Vtet of 1964 states: "No person in the United 
Stated shall/on thV jii'Ownd of race, color, or national origin, be " 
excluded from participation in, be d«inle0 the benefit* of. or be 
sublectad/to dlscrlnHJnAtlort under Any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial asalstance." Title IXtOf the Education Amendments 
Qf 1972 Mates: "No p(bt$t>n In the United States shall, on the basis 
of atx.'be excluded fr6m participation In, be denl*d the benefits of. 
or be aubjacted'to.dl8Crtmjnatlon under any education program or 
* activity racaiving Federarflnancial assistance." Therefora, the 
Optlfhiilng Planning Techniques (OPT) for Comprehensive Systems 
of Quidanca. <>>uniallna; Placement and Follow-Through Prdject, 
Wkf avary program or amivtty receiving financial assiatarKe from 
th* Dtptrtmant of Healti^,.^«cation, and Welfare, must be operated 
liTcompilance with these. tiws. 
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_ _ Jr^-i Ihtroductlon , 

What Is OPT fpr Career Guidance? 

Optimizing Planning Techniques (bPT) fbr Comprehensive Systems of Guidance, Coun- 
seling, Placement and Follow-Through has been a cooperative effort conducted by the 
Oepartiient of Vocational and Technical Education, Onlverslty of .111 nols and the Natl onAl 
Center for Research In Vocational Education, The Ohlb State Untverslty. Funded In 
October 1977 by the United. States Office of Education (USOE). Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education, the maior goal. of the project was: ' * 

' To help educational agencies operate comprehensive career guidance 
and counseling programs at maximum efficiency through systen)atic 
planning.- . - 

To -achieve t^s goal several specific objectives were outlined: 

> 

1 To develop a catalog Af planning models which would serve as a 
• \* reference tool and selection guide for improving career guidanoe 
programs through the.usfe of better planning techniques and, re- 
sources. (This document is entitled: Planning Com prehensive 
' Career Guida nce Programs; A Catalog of Alternatives , publication 

date M*y 5979. ) ' 

*■ • ' 

1 2 To prepare educational 'and community pe^"sonnel in ten states in » 
the use Of guidance and counseling planning tools by using the , 
• , Prggrainnatio^ADProach to Qui dance. Excellence (PAGE 2 ) plannfhg 

model . ' ' ' ' 

• 3. To demonstrate, through a case-study approach, how the Program- 

• . matic Approach ^ Guidance Excel iWe (PAGE^ ) planning model -can 

be adapted to meet the needs of a variety of school systems. 

.ThU handbook, OPT for Career G uidance: Six Case Studies, J^s^g^jj.jjl^ij^jjjjj* 
how eduyjational and community personnel In sk school -districts used a specific P a;"^"? 
model (PAGE 2) to Initiate comprehensive^ career gaidance program Manning and implemen- 
tation. It contains th? strategies, obstacles, and accompl ishmentW six sites with 
differenfprogram.characteti sties and situated in diverse geographic areas. 

Planning a career guidance program Involves pl«inning for change, planning for 
change and the Implementation of those plans requires time and tremendous energy on the 
part of the people' Involved. The creativity, successes, /allures, "^d^f^c'^^^ojf 
learning that results from the activity are significant experiences for every person 
involved. * • ' , ^ r ' . 

It'^s importan-t to share experienced with innovations and change strategies with 
otbirsi who might benefit from such knowledge. Although persons attemptfTig innpvitions 



often encounter oroblems Blmllar to others before them, they too frequently attempt , pro- 
gram Innovation and implementation by setting sail on a voyage in uncharted seas. fhUs, 
there \s a need for research in real-life settings that identify factors which facili- 
tate 1mplementat1t)n an(t fulfill the genuine'need to share informeftion. 

Planning requires valuable time'. When time can be saved by reviewing and profiting 
from the experiences of others, than more time can be dfevoted to l^ocal unique needsj^d 
concerns. For this purpose, OPT for Career Guidance: Six Case Studies was develM^; 

PAGE 2 Planning Model \ 

The Priior a n m a t tc^Ap^ (PAGE 2) materials were developed 

to guide the systematic planning of comprehensive kindergarten through adult career 
guidance programs. With funds provided by the United States Office of Education (USOE), 
Bureau of Occupatilonal an^ Adult Education, PAGE 2. project personnel designed and tested 
an approach that would help local, regional, and state planning committees de.fine and 
. plan a comprehensive career guidance and counseling program. (See Appendix A, PAGE 2 
Brief Facts. ) , / 

*A planning mo.del is an orderly set of procedures with specific steps for accomplish 
ing tasks necessar^y /or systematic planning. Seven tasks are, involved in the actual 
^^anning of a career guidance program: 

1. Defining, stating and/orVanking goaLa or objectives for the career 
guidance program. ' • • 

< . 

^ 2. .Identifying needs as perceived by students, school staff, community/ 
parents, and/or graduates. 

* 3. Identifying reaourcesu of the school and community available/usable 
for the career guidance ^program, 

4, Developing obje^ctivea for the career guidance program, usually by 
analyzing the goals in relation to the needs and resources, 

5- Selecting appropriate methods pr str^egles for meeting theSe^ 
objectives. ^ 

6. Explaining/discussing tmpiementatton of these metJNdds. 

7. Procedures of evaluation ^ both ongoing (formative) and concluding 
(summatlve). ' 

The I^AGE^ 2 materials emphislze a team approach for planning. A' mi/ of administra- 
tors, teachers, ^tounselors, support -personnel , parents, and community persons are taken 
through a team process that begins In Module I (Planning a Career Guidance Program) with 
an activity designed to Illustrate the need for expl iclt communication between program ^ 
planners and program Implementers. * J 'J"^ ' 

.' • ■ - , - ' • P\ 

The activities that foTlow bring Into focus the scope of ^ comprehensive guidance, 
counsellog, placement and follow- through program. Partlcljparits arrive at a group con- 
sensus as to what the cJreer guidance program goals of their district qr^agency "ought 
to be" ^by r^ating and discussing the following eighteen goals faj^ oomprehenaive aareer 
guidbno^ pTogvams: < '^a; 

« * - * * ''^-^ 

r. Understand relationship %f curriculum *to career planntn^' 

2. Understiind how econiomlc conditions affect career plans * 
1^ 3. Appreciate community role in career development . u 



y 

4. Understand significance of social systems within, work settings 

5. Acquire a sense. of independence 

6. Develop decision-making skills 

' 7. Develop skills to cope with a changing work world 

8. Develop awareness of\preferred lifestyles 

9. %:qui re effective .interpersonal skills - • 
10«. Understand and appreciate the discipline of work 

11. Develop career planning skills 

1-2. Implement educational and job placement goals 
. 13. Appreciate parental *role in career development 

14. Develop a positive self concept ' 
' 15. Locate and use sources of occupational information 

16 Develop positive attitudes toward work. 

17. Develop vaTue? cTarif1^atton sk1lU ^ ^ 

18-, • Value human dignity • . • 

The steps to obtain group consensus begin with individuals rating each of the ' 
eiahteen career guidance goals on a 0 - 5 (low to high) point scale. Groups of four to 
^eSe ind ^duals are then formed. Each grou^ arrives at a group tota point vaue for 
elch goal.' The group cw^ensus point values for each goal are then tbtaled and the 
toUls ranked in 'prioritTorder m the highest total being goal one and so forth. 

Activities systematically move participants from basic concepts to more sophisti- 
cated levels of planning. After describing what they want to accomplish go«1 ^^tting) , 
Dardc pants identify those parts of a career guidance program that are already in _ 
SJerat SS Judgments are made about the effectiveness f.. these program components^ and 
?he' discrepancies between ^what ought to be". and "wh«t is" are identified. . • ^ 

The assessment i>iformation is used'to establish priorities Jo"^ P'^of a'jJ'^Pl^";^ • 
tiori to select three of the goals that have been identified as high priority needs, and 
Jo ChJI a rationaJe requesting administrative support for efforts in these areas. 

Next oarlicipants identify 'the steps needed' to implement the three selected goals, 
assign Je^pSSsiMi?? to individuals for'each step, estimate^the costs, and describe the 
ou?comes"heV expect to result from each effort. Ther> initial planning for the evalua- 
tion of a career guidance program is conducted. , ^ ^ 

Module II provides an opportunity for ^discussion of implementation approac^^^^ 
acurricSlum-based caree/ guidance Rrogram. Activities iJ^lj^^^J^^/PPl 
' separate class, infusion, career center, and various combinations of these approaches ^ 
to a school setting. ♦ . 

Module III concenirates on planning and .implementing 'a job placement orogram 
Following the planning procedures established in the first module, the participants are 
p?ov?de3 information and activities- for understanding the scope of job placement pro-, 
grams, organizational patterns, and trends occurring in job placement. 

The fnstructionarmodules >nd themselves to modification which meet the needs of 
a variSL oFgroups Designed-for maximum flexibility, the "materials are appropriate 
«^ both p?esirvi?e and inser^ice instruction in teacher education. admini^strati/)n. 
vocational education, and counselor education programs. 

. 

The instructional resour'ce package consists of the item? listed on page 6. 



1 



Quantity 



1 

28 
28 
28 
2 
7 



lt«fn and Dotcrlptlon 



Faoilitaiov' 8 lianiilHjok (iO 3/4" x 11 1/3" 3-ring heavy-duty 
binder) contains: 

• intvoduction. Provides an overview and^?l|tents inventory 
of PAGE 2, explanations of lesson format, coding of 
materials, recommended' time schedule, pre-workshop strate- 
gies, news releases, and workshop registration forms, 

(31 pages) * 

• h^valuation. Contains evaluation techniques to assess over- 
all instructional effectiveness and attainment of lesson 

^ gcfals In PAGE 2. (16 pages) ' 

• Module 1: Planning a Career Guidance I'rogram. Provides 
information and activities for understanding trends in 
career guidance. Importance of planning, goals of a com- 
prehensive career guidance system, relations+ilp of goals 
and needs, needs assessment, designing a career guidance 
program, and evaluation of career guidarice programs, 

(79 pages) 

• Module 2: Tmplementation Approac^we for a Oirrioulmi- Bathed 
Career Guidance Program. Provides information and activi- 
ties for unders^nding basic approaches of implementation 
and their application to a school setting, (22 pages) 

• Module 3: Establishing Objectives for a Comprehensive Job 
^ Placement Program. Provides information and activities for 

understanding comprehensive jot) filacement programs, objec- 
tives, scope of service, organizational patterns, and 
trends. Helps participants determine a plan of action t^ 
establish prlot^lties and implement a job placement. program, 
(38^ pagfes) 

•Maa^ere. Contains a camera-ready master copy of each 
evaluation Instrument, each handout, and each transparency 
Included lo Modules 1-3- (61 pages) 

Technical Hepd^t. 
testing. 



Cites procedures and results of PAGE^2 field 



Planning Boards. ) 

Seta of Markera (45) for planning boards. 
Seta of Career Guidance Goal Statements (18). 
Seta of Career Guidance Goal Card Sort Decks. 
Sets of Miesing Square Puzzle Materials. 
Sets of Job Placement Program Objectives (18), 



♦ . J 

To fulfill the purposes of the OPT project all sites were requestecl to^se Module 
Each site then exercised, the option' of using other parts of the materials as planning 
session time permitted. 



Premises of Project 

The design of the OPT project relative to the evaluation and- testing of an existing 
model for planning career guidance programs, was based on three premises. The first 
premise was'that persons who are charged with the responsibility for planning and 
delivering comprehensive career guidancfe programs would benefit from instruction In 
planning and appropriate planning techniques. f, 

^ A second praise was that the* quality of planning for career guidance programs is 
optimized when it is accomplished cooperatively by educational personnel and community 
representatives. Opportunities to actively engage I19 cooperative planning for career 
guidance must be made available in the local district. 

> 

• The third premise was. that evaluation data resulting from the Implementation of 
systematic planning efforts should be available to educational personnel concerned with 
comprehensive programs of career guidance. This data would provide actual examples of 
how a planning model can be adapted to meet local needs. ^ 

Facilitator Selection ^ 

As stated previously, the scope of the project was limited to involvement in ten 
states. State directors of vo(;ational education or other identified career f ^dance 
contact persons in all states and trust territories were asked to recommend individuals 
as workshoa fadMl itators. They were encouraged , to nominate persons working at different 
levels of education (sUte department^ local education agency, university, and area 
educational agencies) in the program area of career guidance and who possessed f^jctive 
/acilitative ski-lls. Administrative personnel from twenty-four states 'responded with 
the names of one or more individuals they wished to. have cons.idered for project 
involvement. » * ^ 

The identification process for facilitators included criteria pertaining to both 
the state and the Individual. An effort was made to obtain a geographic dstrbution of 
states for participation whose state priorities and progralns were compatible with the 
purposes and objectives of the OPT project. 

One facilitator from each of ten states was Selected for project participation. 
These individuals represented state departments of education, university counselor edu- 
catioo^departments. and local education agencies., facilitators selected indicate^^^^ 
high degree of interest in providing inservice activities for educational and community 
personnel which would enable them to use methods and strategies for pi annng career 
SSidZe programs.' Each person also provided evidence of (1 positive leadership 
experiences in their state with inservice workshops and innovative programs, and 
(2) established working relationships with local districts. 

'a two-day training session for the facilitators was conducted by P'^ojact staff 
during early April 1978. The two major objectives of the session for each facilitator 
we^e: (1) to Lome thoroughly familiar with the PAGE 2 materials, and (2) to understand 
OPT project procedures, strategies, and evaluation techniques to be used in conducting 
local district workshops using the PAGE 2 materials. ^ 

SJte~^election • ' 

Using guidelines suggested by the project staff, local district site selection was 
the responsibility of the facilitators. Each person was requested to cons der the 
following factors as 'they selected sites for PAGE 2 planning sessions: (1) History of 



successful program Innovations, (2) presence of capable leadership, (3) stratified 
conmtinlty/school alliances, (4) cooperative faculty, (5) commitment to la comprehensive 
program of career guidance, (6) availability of facilities, (7) absence of competing 
programs/ and (8) stability of district and building leadership. 

In some cases, local education agency personnel contacted the ORJ project faciti- 
tator and refluested involvement for their staff. Other districts or schools chose to 1 
participate after administrative personnel were contacted by the facilitator and Vhe 
-program discussed. Site identification procedures varied from state to state and from 
facilitator to facilitator. 

Major problems encountered during the site "Selection process stemmed from: 
(1) pending state legislation, 12) legislative mandated content for inseryic^ sessions, 
(3) local district admii^istratlve personnel problems, and (4) over-crowded school 
calendars. In most cases, facilitators were able to successfully resolve site identifi- 
cation and scheduling problems. However, some facilitators faced a continuing struggle 
to finalize planning session arrangements in their state. 

* « 

In an attempt to reach a variety of districts and educational personnel through the 
scheduled workshops, site information was gathered relative to community type (rural, 
rurban, suburban, metropolitan), community income level, number qf students In the dis- 
trict, and grade level responsibility of planning session participants. These data 
reflected a. sample that Marled In 't;erms of geographic mix, ^odo-economlc status, and 
educational representation. 

Methodology 

The case study method was selected at the outset as the evaluation approach for the 
project. This approach is a growing methodology in evaluation and becoming a prominent 
tool. But, perhaps It Is. wondered, "Why this strategy for th* OPtj pr'oject?" The total 
project effort was designed as one which would provide assistance jfor program planning 
rather than an experimental endeavor with treatment and control grbups. One of the 
objectives was to evaluate In a descriptive manner an existing plahning model for career 
guidance and Its adaptability to diverse school and program settings. Although all 
facilitators received the same Instructions and were using the same materials, each 
facilitator and site Involved brought a degree of Individuality ta| the 'inservice 
sesslon(s). Therefore, \\ was dfetermlned that the most effective means for descr+l^lng 
how the staffs of different schools completed the planning process i and entered Into the 
Implementation phase of thefr plans was through the development of case studies. 
.. ■ > . 

The Information presented In this document .was obtained from k variety of sogrces. 
Each facilitator was provided a handbook at the training session .which Included essential 
forms for collecting (1) demographic data, (2) workshop' participant Information, and 
(3) evaluation data for each Instructional lesson. Also Included Was descriptive 
material suggesting ^protedures, strategies, and evaluation techniques for successful 
PAdE 2 planning sessions/ AH data collected prior to and during ^ach workshop were 
•sent to project headquarters in accordance with the "Workshop Facilitation Procedures 
and Tithe Log^* Instructions (See Appendix B). ' 

. Visits by project staff to^the sites selected for case study documentation occurred 
during a two-month period of time. Individuals who participated In t/ie planning ses- 
sions, local contact persons, and facilitators at each site were Interviewed. Interview 
forms were developeoHfor each group. (See Append Ix'C, Counselor Interview Form.) The 
following numbers of Individuals were Interviewed across the six sjltesvfbf ^ total of 
eighty Interview sessions. ^ / v \ 



•15 counselors 

• 34 teacher's 

• 12 administrators 

• 6 conmunlty persons ^ 



• 2 parents • 

• 2 StudiENltS 

• 3 support personnel 

• 6 facilitators 



The persons Interviewed represj^ed kindergarten through grade twelve edutatlonal 
programs. Two days were* spent at dPrr site conducting Interviews and obtaining Irrfoma- 
tlon for each site chapter. The case studies were. written by project staff and reviewed 
by site personnel. Input from the reviews was Incorporated Into the final copy. Each, 
site chapter contains the f>ol lowing sections? ' 

^ A54te descrti^tion {demograjjhics pertaining to community ^nd 'school) 

• Program Initiation^ . ' * 
* •Planning session ^ « ' 

• Progr^arti continuance ^ 

The facilitator training session, local district workshops, and follow-up site 
visits took place during the period of Apfil 1975 thrdugh February W/S. The results of^ 
planning workshops and initial implementation efforts during this 1 imited/time span are 
"presented in the remainder- of this publdoation.. ' ^ 



Program Eff^ctiyeness 

To demonstrate the adaptability of , the Programmatic Approach to Guidance Excellence' 
(PAGE 2)-j)lanning model to a variety of school systems, six sites w.ith varying program 
characteristics were chosen by the OPT staff for further observation and follow-up. Data 
were obtained from each site in order to provide^il lustrations of workshop effectiveness 
and program continuance. Table T presents a brief description of each site, the name of 
which has been replaced with one of a fictitious nature for publication purposes. 

■ • ■ ."" - ■ •* . . - 

TABLE 1. 

Sit* Data Pertaining to Community and Sctiool . 



Site Name 


Comm. Type/ 
Population 


Income 
.Level 


student 
Enrollment 


No. of 
Elem. 
•Schools 


No. o;^ 
Junior' 
Highs 


No. of 
High 
Schools 


^ Per 
Pupil 

Expend- 
iture 
• 


No. of 
Student^ 
on Free 
< Lur^ches ' 


BrCarWood 


Rural/1.846 


Low 


200 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 

7^ 


Crystal 
Grove 


Suburban/ 
3.458 


Upper \ 
Middle 


3,232 


3 


4 

1 


1 


$1,900 


94 


Echo River 


Urban/ 
46,883 


Lower 
'Middle 


12,132 


16 


4 


^ ^: 

2 


$ 978 


920 


Undy Hills 


• 

Rural/830 


Lower 
Middle 


-8.70 ' 


1 ' 
(K-8) 


0 


1 


$1,277 


86 


MonrcHSville 


Rural/4.500 


* 

Lower 
Middle 


* 

1.627 


2 


1 


. 1 ■ 


$1,172 


-i70 


Summit 
Melahts 


. V - ■ ' 
'Matropoli- 
tan/1 45,000 


Middle 


.t 

20.476 


29 

u- 


■ 6 ' 


3 4 


a ' 

$1,507 


2.100 


NA ^ Not Applic 


■bi« 1 






> 


1 









One fddtor considered In selecting sites for initial planning sessions was the 
school district's commitment to on-going career guidance activities. The type of act 
Ity and the degree of staff Involvement varied greatly from site to ' ^ 

depicts ^the career guidance activities occurring at the sites 
documentation prior to the PAGE 2 workshop;. 



1v- 



site, 
selected' for 



Table 2 
case study 



TABLE 2 

Career Quidanca Aclivitiat at SIfkt ' 
Prior to PAGE 2 Workshop 



Site 



BriArwood 



Crystal Grove 



Echo River 



Lindy Hills 
^vRmcoevllle 



Summit Heights 



Career Quidance Activities/ 



(Counselor ascertains special needs of students 
Job placement 



Vocational education progriimsf. member of area vocational district 
Instructional responsik>ilities for career guidance rests with individual teacher 
Career day on Junior high level 

Community resources directory compiled ~ \ 

State funded staff development proposal — matching 'undf^^jii:: ' 
Coun^lors working on career guidance/education plan \ 



1973 district-wide assessment 

State funded grant to develop junior high blleer 9duqation program 

Federally funded experience-based career education program 

Junior high career education program expansion 

Di&tricfsupport for program 

Coordinator of career and vocational education 

Funded for development of five-year career education plan ; 



One and five-year follow-up studies on highiidhool graduates 
Grant to develop curriculum-related career guidance manual 
Nine-week car%er guidance course for eighth grad# students 



State funding to develop career education program 
Career echication coordinator 



Career education department \ 
Extensive vocational education facilities 
Coordinator of career education 
Career oentArs in each high school 

darear counselors a8signecl,(half time) at each high school Career center 
Grant to develop junior high infusion materials 
Career education materials available in district 
Worktops held to develop K-6 ''idea books" 
World of work day in third and fifth grades 



t- — • 

A t^mr approach to career guidance 1s based on the assumption that a group of per-^ 
sons with e;^r1ent1a1 knowledge of the work world and knowledge of career education 
approaches can ^develop a ctfreer guidance program In which students perceive a relation- 
ship among themselves, school, and a range of work and other life-role activities, 
Thei^efore, fatllltators were requested to recruit a mix of workshop participants which 
Included administrators, teachers, counselors, support personnel, parents, and community 
pers:ons* 

For some sites this was a problem area with which to deal. It seems that, the 
Involvenient of* parents and community persons In cooperative endeavors with per- 
sonnel Is more difficult to achieve than would appear at first consideration. Major 
factors which contributes ta Tim! ted community and parent participation In the PAGE 2 
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planning sessions appeared to be scheduHnq 
problems and a lack of skill and enthusiasm 
in Identifying school and conmunlty linkages. 
Sites Where there was personal contact by 
school personnel rwlth individuals in the 
community were itlDre successful than others in 
obtaining the desired participant mix. Table 
3 presents the workshop participants at each 
site. ^ 

As stated earlier, facil 1 tators 'were ' 
requested to if^e Module I, Planning a Career 
Guidance Program, at each workshop. Five of 
the six sites selected for follow-up also 
elected to use Module lU Impt^ntatton 
Approaches for a Curriculum-Based Career 
Guidance Program. This selection is perhaps 
reflectfve of increasing support for the 
concept of guidance as a program rather than 
^as activities. Emphasis is placed on the 
need for more effective linkages among 
counseling, education, placement, job adjust- 
ment, and follow-up. 

The role and effectiveness of the facili- 
tator made a difference in the outcomes of 
the workshop. This individual aided the 
participants by helping them identify problem, 
areas and formulate planning strategies. The 
facilitator was also critical in -helping each 
individual develop knowledge and abilities to 
serve their own purposes as well as those of 
the school and/or local district.- Facilita- 
tors were placed in the 
agent, the catalyst, thi 
the process helper, and 



position of the change 
solution enabler, 
e linking agent. 



PAGE 2 pre-workshop strategy information 
lists some of the advantages and disadvantages 
of a facilitatdr being an "insider" or 
"outsider" trying to Implement change in an 
educational se|:t1ng. Some were conslctered 
"insiders" and others were "outsiders.^ In 
most Instances the facilitator was, by defini- 
tion, an "outsider." In such cases, effec- 
tive implementation efforts were aided by a 
key Individual within the district continuing 
to work to operational ize the plans formula tejl 
during the workshop. TJiis individuars* time, 
energy, interest,, and enthusiasm were impor- 
tant subcess factors. 

Several facfUtators; were able to make 
arrangements with cooperating Institutions to 
offer graduate credit for participation In 
the planning session. One distrl-ct secured 
released time for Its people. Other districts 
provided no additional Incentive for partici- 
pation other than administrator recommenda- 
tion or request. 
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The flexibility of the PAGE 2 planning model was demonstrated by the variety of 
workshop scheduling patterns. Facilitators, however, in conducting the activities 
seemed to adffere closely to the time frames suggested' in the PAGE 2 Career Guidance 
Facilitator's Handbook. Table 4 contains information relating to the organization of 
each workshop. 



TABLE 4 , 

.Factors Partaining to Sitat* Workshop Organlzi^tion 



Site 


Grade 
Levels 

RanrARAntAH 


N 

^ Modules 

Off A taH 


P a i 1 i lud t o r 


University 
Course Credit 

Of fArAH 

I* - » ■ — 


yvorkshop 


Briarwood 


' 9-adult . 


\ 


State Office * 
Personnel 


No 


One (9 hr.)^ 
Session 


Crystal Qrove 


K-12 


1 & II 


District 
Counselor 


Yes 


Three (4 hr.) 
Sessions 


Echo River 


K-12 


I& II 


University 
Personnel • 


Yes 


Four (3 hr ) ^ 
Sessions 


^ 

LIndy Hills ^ 


K-12 


1 & II " 


University • 
Personnel 


Yes 


Two (6 hr.) 
Sessions 


Monroeville 


K-12 


1 & II 


State Oftice 
Personnel 


No 


r 

Two (6 hr ) 
Sessions . 


Summit Heights 


K-12 


1 & II 


University 
Personnel 


r 

Yes 


' Four (3 hr.) 
Sessions , 



One of the first steps 1n planning consists of defining, stating/ and/or ranking 
program goals. Program goals are general statements of program purposes which concen- * 
trate.on the outcomes, to be achieved. It Is from such goals that objectives, processes, 
resource needs, and evaluative strategies result, ♦ ^ 

The eighteen career guidance goals 'In PAGE 2 provide a basis to begin the formula- 
tion of appropriate plannlngMkforts for a coBprehenslve career guidance Rpogram. 
Following the procedures Idemf^ed In the materials, participants at each site syste- 
matically assessed the Importance of each goaT to their local situation. Subsequent 
planr^ng act1v4t1es and Implementation efforts were then based on the goals determined 
to be high need areas for program Improvement or development. The top priority goa^s 
selected by each site appear* In Table 5. ' » 

The planning sessions always provided an opportunity for participants to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the PAGE 2 materials and the applicability of the planning actlVI-^^ 
ties for meet Ifig .their needs as ain Individual as well as the needs of the local district. 
Evaluation data was obtained relative to (1) organization, C2) appropriateness of 
activities, (3) material « (4) scope, (5) anticipated benefit, and (6) overall effective- 
nesSt These aspects were rated on a severr^^polnt continuum with a rating of qne being 
lowest and seven highest. Composite scores for the sties appear Ifi Table 6. 



TABLE 5 



Priority Goals br Caroer Guidance 
Idantlflad by SItas 



• 




- ^ 1 ' " 

Goal Statements 






Priority 1 


Priority 2 


Priority 3 




Brlarwobd 


Interpersonal 
skills 


Self concept ^ 


Appreciate discipline 
of work 

■■ ■■ — ' — V 


% 


Crystal Qrove 


Self c6ncept 


Decision making 


Positive attitudes ^ 




Echo Rlv«r 


Self concept 


Decision making 


Sense of Independence 










Interpersonal skills 


0 


Undy Hills " 


Self concept . 


Interpersonal 
skills 


Decision making 




, Monfoevllle 


Decision 
making 


Self concept 


Values clarification . 
skills , 




^ummlt Heights 


Self concept 


Interpersonal 
skills 


Decision making 

• 

Cope with changing 
world of work 



TABLE 6 ' ^ 
Compoalta Evaluation Scores From Planrling Sessions 



^ ^ . - 

statement from PAQE 2 
Evaluation Fprm 


Descriptive Term 
for Seven-Point 
Rating 


Average 
i Rating 


Descriptive Term 
tor One-Point 
Rating 


1. The objectives of the 
workshop were: 


Clearly evident 


5.5 


Vague 


2. The organization of the 
workshop was: 


Excellent 


6.3 


Poor 


3. Workshop materials and 
activities were: 


Interesting 


5.8 


Dull 


4. The s^ope of the cover- 
age was: 


Adequate 


5.6 


Inadequate 




5. My attendance at the 
workshop Should prove: 


in 

Beneficial 


5.6 


Not t>eneficial 


6. Overall, 1 thought this 
workshop was: 


Excellent 


5.8 


. Poor 



In addition, open-ended response qgest4ons enabled each fndlvldual to express their 
opinions 'relative to positive and negative aspects of the planning session. These com- 
ments and general statements Included those appearing on the following page. 



Positive Co mmept s ^ - 

• Excellent process by. 
V which to determine 
priorities 

•Materials well or- 
ganised and compe- 
tently presented ' . 

•Interesting, chal- 
lenging activities 

•Small group inter- 
action stimulated . 
. tdeai^ and a^scussfort 

•Direct application 
to school . situation 

•Challenging, critical 
thinking prqCess 



Negative Comments 

•Evaluation section 
difficult to under- 
stand 

•Overall workshop ex- 

pectatio'ns not always 
* clear 

•More time needed to 
exchange ideas 

•Unfamiliar termlnol-^ 

ogy in lecture ses- 
' s4t>ns 

•Difficulty in compre- ) 
hendi^nig materia}^ in 
time allotted 



General "Statemi^nts 

, — * — — . - ' - . - . ^ - • 

•Brqad base of support 
generated at al^l grade 
levels 

• St;imulating and activ- 
ity related Wbrkshop 

•Statf-wide applicabil- 
ity of materials for 
inservice 

• OpportunUy to commun- 
icate ideas for vari- 
ous ^rade levels 

• Partkipants were 
active learners 

•Concepts reinforced 
with activities 
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Review of the data received from the workshops and from the follow-up interviews 
at selected sites provided the project staff with several conclusions that have impli- 
cations for planning models in generaV.^nd about the PAGE 2 model in particular. 



1- 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



Planning "planning sessions" requires ^^at the person or persons responii- 
ble for the activities devote time and attention to organizing the many 



details needed for 



tim^ 

a successful workshop. 



sesi 



The decree of administrative support for program planning make 
tinct difference In the Interest and outcomes of the planninj^ 
Adifiini strati veXsupport is essential for program change and tnis mea> 
that planners need to convince k^ administrators af the valqe of the 
proposed planning effort. . •* . 

A competent, organized facilitator is required for .an effective planning 
session. It Is the skillful facilitator that can move a grbup fi»om tMe 
birth of an idea to the development of a program plan of action, the 
knowledgeable facilitator can help the group by being aware of national 
trends and their Implications for the local career guidance planning 
effort. 

THe time of the year that the planning workshop Is held appears to make 
little difference in measuring the ^ucqes^^^of a workshop at a particular 
site. Some were held in the spring, a few in the summer, others in the 
fall, and a number" of them were heid during the winter. Certainly^ , 
school schedules, community activities, and the like must be considered; 
but. It Is procrastination that Is the enemy in setting the date for the 
planning sesslorj. 

The purpose of the workshop and the need for it lAust bt made clear to 
the participants. The team approach to planning requires contributions 
from all of the participants/ 

The reluctance of some school personnel to participate in another time 
consiming activity can sometimes be overcome oy having arrangements 
made for released time, local professional growth cweaits, oppartunlty 
to earn university credit, and the like. These kinps of Incentives 
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apparently encouraged teachers' willingness to take part in a workshop 
taking more time than a typical afterno6n inservice session. 

7. The alleged "gap" between the school and the community can be narrowed - 
when conmunit^ members, parents', and school personnel work together in . 
planning a sthool program. The community persons and parents bring 
new perspectives to a plannihg session and, in turn, they gain a better 
understanding of the school's concerns and objectives. , - . 

* 8. Workshop pa<;ticipants become in\/$^ved and interested in the planning 

process when trifere is a set of variied- activities u§ed Itke building 
- blocks to lead the individuals thrpugh a systematic approach to planning. 

m , • •• 1 . 

— 9, The t«taro «pproa€K t^ f1«fH\4flg provides admjaistrator&» teachers, coun- 

selors, school support personnel , parents,' and community persons an 
opportunity to share, ideas and expertise. This interaction helps the 

/ . individuals involved to ulri^erstand eaph other's role and function in 

program planning and implementation.^ 

10. \Recognizing that "all is not done" at the end of a planning workshop is 
^ » important for the implementation and continu,ance of a programs A key 

'Mnsider" who can work with administrators is needed to take the skele- 
tal framework of a' plan and develop it Into an operational, functional 
program. 

11. The planning efforts for coipprehensive career guidance programs have , 
been limited because change in the educational system has ijome about v 
more slowly than other changes in our complex society, especially in 
recent decades. It appears that the resistance to change can be countered 
by well planned strategies and techniques/ Change is most apt to occur 
when thoughtful future-oriented educators/ recognize the need for planning 
for change and when they seek ways to faqHlitate it in their local 
districts. ' • \ 

12. Fol low-through and'evaluation are an IntegraT aspect of h wej 1-designdd 

• comprehensive career guidance program. Dedicated educators who view \. 
career guidance as a'program ra<ther-than a series of activities seem J 

• to be the most successful in bringing about change^ to implement new ^ 
■ plans. I , . ^ . 

• • * / / . ^ 

• ' ■ • Apparently th^^GE 2 planning model: 

" •helps workshop participants understand and see "the big picture" 

of a total program. 

' * .provides- the facilitator with a prescription for organizing a • 

successful workshop. ' . 

• assists a local district in determining what is- "being done" • 
and what "ought to be done." --^^ - 

•adapts to most any schttol setting because of its versatility, 
•promotes community person and parent involvement. 

• maintains involvement and enthusiasm throughout the planniii§ 
sequence . ' ■ 

• Insures a program deslgr 




son and parent invqivemeni;. 

ind enthusiasm t/iroughout the planniii^f 

an at ,the close Of 'the workshop. 



\ 
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Site Description 



Community ' 

Briarwood, popuUtion 1 ,846, is- located in a remote section of a southern state. 
The county In which Briarwood is located has no major industry nor even a/etropol itan 
city. The county population totals 40,000.; A pine and hardwood forest anj « game 
minigement area wSpMse one-third pf the c((unty. Only the southern two-thirds of the 
county is inhabited, ^ % 

Briarwood was chosen as a case study site because of its location and socio^-econoiflic 
status The coninunity Is a contrast of .very poor- and very expensive homes with oa>y a 
?ew middle incogie dwellings. The expensive homes are owned by land owners that have made 
money by farming or selling their land. • • 

The residents of Briarwood are proud of their heritage and their community. Even 
•though ?iI"g cSndit ons are generally poor, people seem to take pride in what they have. 
The^fis a f2mily-orientedK:ulture and the youth leaving Briarwood oftentimes return to 

ive in the home town. It is not uncommon to see homes lived in by generations of 
, families or to see clusters of homes all owned by members of the same family. 

MPdian familv income in Briarwobd is $4,435 (1970 census) with some Individuals 
earning Ip to $35!oOOMf teen thousand of the 40,000 inhabitants ^" the county receive 

Jind of aid. The unemployment rate Is around t^n percent, Twenty-two percent of 
thTpopulation is of African descent with the remaining seventy-eight percent being 
another United States minority ^roup. 

There are few high paying jobs in Briarwood. Two thousand worljers commute daily 'or 
weekly oStside the co2nt?. B?iarwood is located near a coast and many find employment 
lorkiJIg on off shore oil r1gs. A valve plant, > pajama factory, a potato canning plant, 
and two garment factories comprise Briarwood's industry. 

Brlnrwood'^ primary resources consist of spybeans, sugar beets, PJ^ns. sweet pota- 
toes, and cotton. Cattle, fertilizer, canned goods and lumber also add to the area s 
economy. ' * . 

Hunting and fishing are the popirlar recreational activities in the county. One in 
ten residents owns a huntihg-camp. : ' » 

• The-people of the county encourage the youth to acquire a saleable skill at eUher 
the cireef development center which is mainta4ned by the county Jor students attending 
comprehensive high schools, or one of the fifty vocational -technical instWes n the ^ 
sSte! Tmajor£,«ncern, is to keep the youth of the community off the welfare roles. 



School ) 



^-Jiie^State in which Briarwood is located has fifiy institutions of higher (Mhic^ition 
•and fifty vocational-technical schooU. Under the supervisiorj of the Board of I lemen- 
J taryand Secondary Education, the vocational- tecfinicaj schools serve the yrade nine 
through adult population. \ 

Within the county are eleven publ ic'schools, one parochial Hiqh school, and two 
institutions of higher learning. A career development center established under an Ele- 
mentary^d Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title IV-C project also serves high school, 
studentYfrom the entire county. 

In Briarwood there is/ a combine^ elementary-high schortl -with a total kindergarten 
through griiOT twelve enml went of 800^ student; . Also located in Briarwood is one of ;^he 
state suoported vocational-technical schools which serves 200.gVade nine through adult 
.area stuaents. It is this school that thefcase study focuses upon. ^ 

State f1nanci9^ for the vocational and technical schools has increased. A tj^ition- 
free system is maintained and the only costs for students attending the vocational-, 
technical -school are for books and supplies. ^ 

Th€i philosophy of the Briarwood Vocational-Technical ^Institute is accommodate the 
citizens of the surrounding area with facilities and instructional personnel which pro- 
vides them training in the basic saleable skills of technology, mechanics, construction, 
* nursing, and office occupation's. During the training process, the ultirnate goal is to 
translate technological concepts into physical reality within a time frame commensurate 
with the iridividuals* own ability to progress satisfactorily. 

Four main groups of students are elgible to attend Briarwood's vocational -technical 
school. These include: 

' Students age sixteen or. older who wish to become proficient In any occu- 
pational skill offered leading to employment in the skill 

Persons already employed who wish to ire train or upgrade their present ^, 
occupational skills through related or advanced training or study 

Individuals who require basic skil l!s -Instruction while engaged in related 
work to become more productive in their jobs 

! ' l\lcjh school seniors who^are selected for enrollment by ^helV principal, 

career development center director* and the vocational-technical institute 
dirjBctor* , ^ 

The average student spends approximately one ar^d one-half years at the^ institute • 
prior to program completion. Full-time student speliid six hours a day at the center. 
Those who attend part-time either attend their home' high school for a portion of the day, 
or work part-time* Student enrollment closely Mral lels the seventy-eight percent and 
twenty-two percent white/black ratio of the townS Table I'^pro^ides a summary of student 
enrollment in feach curriculum offering a^ of June 1978, 

The Briarwood Institute . is staffed by a director, assistant director, one counselor, 
and eleven instructors. Ihe.faculty stri-revjo Impart the essential expertise neJffessary 



to ensure that^each student^ is preparejjAf or the world of work by becoming proficient In 
a skill area. lEvery efforr is made Jto assist graduates in finding suitable employment. 

A student wishing to enja)Tl In the institute is tested after submittSng an applica- 
tion. Meeting with each student the counselor ascertains the special needs of the 
istudenti if any, prior to or concurrent with enrolling in his/her chosen field. If 
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^ • ^ ' TABL^ 1 
Briarwood Vociition«l-T»chnlcal Institute 



• 

Curriculum 


- . Enrollment 




Female • 


Total 


Office Occupations 


• 2 


59 


61 


Health Occupations 


1 


O-^ , r 


46 


Welding 


15 


0 


13 


Diesel Mechanics 


'F' 

9 


; ' 0."' 




>Auto Mechanics 


•12 


1 




Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Mechanics 


10 


0 


10 


' Masonry 


7 


3 


10* 


Carpentry 


13 


0 


13 


TOTALS 


69^ 


107 ^ 
' V 


176 



f 
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special needs Instruction is necessary, the student is scheduled for further d agnostic 
testing. The results of these tests determine the nature aji# amount of special needs 
training necessary for each .student. After this determination has been made, the student 
enters a special needs course and progresses at his/her own rate untilhe/she reaches 
the special needs criteria of achievement. ■ ' 

: Three bus routes pick up students daily from nearby coitwunities. If students need 
'financial assistance to attend the. institute, they mav cho(?se to'(l) |nter a work- study 
arrangement provided they are twenty-one or older, (2) enter a Youth Employmeiit Training 
Program (YETP) if between ages sixteen and twenty-one, or (3) apply for a Basic Educa- 
tional Opportunity Graht. Vocational rehabilitation services are also available to 
assist those students who are physically, disabled or medically impaired enough to constl- 
'tute a vocational handicap. 

Because the Briarwood Institute is state supported, it is extremely important to the 
' s.taff to place students in occupational roles upon graduation. The .institute is not a ■ 
' substitute high school; however, it does admit high school seniors. with the approval of 
X the institute director, county school principal, and the director of the career develop- 
ment center. 




Program Initiation 



The director of the Briarwood Vocational-Technical Institute attended a statewide 
directors* meeting and heard a presentation made by the state PAGE 2 facilit<^tor. Since 
the Briarwood Institute was involved in a self-study in preparation for an accreditation 
team v1sit» the director Was Interested in the PAGE 1 prQcess and what it could do to 
assist in program improvement and expansion. The director contacted the PAGE 2 facilita- 
tor and arrangements were made for a workshop to be. conducted a^an Jnservice for tihe 
entire Brjarwood Institute staff. It is common practlce'-at th|^nst1tute for* the whole 
staff to attend Inservlce days. The director designated the counselor as the person 
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responsible ^or the arrangements and organization of the inservice. PAGF 2 was slated as 
an ori^ation day (inservice) prior to the stirt of the fall semester. Approximately 
three MeM^ elapsed between the time the workshop was scheduled and the actual workshop 
itself Since the workshop was an>^ientation day, it was held on the first day back for 
teachers after their vacation. Ninf^egn people attended the eight-hour session: the 
staff of fourteen, which included the director, assistant director, and counselor; three 
community persons; and two students. 

Since t\\ staff iJtombers attended, all areas of the curriculum were represented. , 
Among^those attending from the community were a former school board Wrn^tj, an electric 
company executive, and a homemaker. Two student* participants represented the .nursing and 
auto mechanic curricul^ims. Community and student participants gave fr^eTy of their time 
to-attend after learning of the workshop from- the director of the institute, 

Br4arwood was the only case study \ite that* included student participants. Although 
students are not one of the PAGE 2 suggested workshop groups, Briarw6od''fel t it was 
important to include them .in the process. It was the students' first opportunity to. plan 
with teachers.. However, this did not seem to inhibit them and nhey felt free to comment 
and actively participate. One student stated: "It was very nice to be able to partici- 
pate, to be able to see what the teachers wanted for the school." / — 



Planning Session 

In light of the self-study being conducted, the state PAGE 2 facllititor determined 
that Module I of the materials, "Planning a .Career Guidance Program," wou^ be of most 
assistance in meeting Wie goals of program Improvefnent and expansion. Betlpuse the 
institute s^aff represented various areas of expertise In business and Indii^try, as'well 
as education. It was helpful for participants t^ see how their individual rdlfs corre- 
sTsonded with the total organization of the school and its goals for education. 

Following PAGE 2 workshop procedures (see .page 4 ) Briarwood participants identified 
V their top three career guidance goals. Those Identified by the entire grpup In order of 
priority are shown In Table 2. 

There was total agreement among the four groups on the rating of the goals ranked 
first and third, but considerable variance among the groups on the second ranked goal, 
"Develop a positive self concept." One group gave this goal a rating of two points and 
another gave it a rating of five points. It would be Interesting to know the composition 
of groups two and three which might account for the variance In the ratings. 

The^partici pants felt that their present programs were cyrrently meeting these three 
•go<|ls in an acceptable ma,nper but that more importance needed to be attached to them. 
The two career gu1dance,.g6a*s identified as needing more work in prograrti efforts were 
(1) development of. decis4on-makir^g skills, and (2) appreciation of parental role in . 
career development. 

The institute administrators indicated they are looking at the composite results of 
the workshop to indicate the top three maj on. areas of concern and the areas In which the 
staff showed lea^tjiiincern. They plan to review the organization of present programs and 
see if more emphasis can be placed on the high priority and high need goals. It was felt 
that the workshop forced some of the staff to take a look at thelV Individual currlculums 
«nd teaching techniques to see how t Key could include the high, priority goals In their 
instruction. 

Overall the participants enjoyed 4:he workshop. The PAGE 2 process was new to most 
of the pirtlcj pants. At times some individuals 'Alt threatened" by the writing activities. 
Group participation was appreciated since those with degrees provided the education point 



TABLE 2 

Briarwood't Top-Rank«cl Care«r Quidanca Goal* 



Qoal 
Ranked 


Qoal 


Group Rj^t^lngs' 


T6tal 
Pnlntfi 


Population 
Vflrlance' 


Qroup 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Group 4 


<• 

1 


Acquire affaotlva 
"Intarpartonal 

' skills ' 


' *\ 

5 


. 5 


.5 


5 


20 ' 


.00 


> — — 


Develop a positive 




, 5- - 


• 2 




" 13 ^ 




3 


Undarstand and . 
appreciata tha 
"diaclpllna of work" 


3 


3 


3 


3 


12 


.00 



' Scale: 0 to 5 polws; 5 is the highest value. ^«^nt .m^n#i 

» The estimated poputatlon variance is a useful tool for indicstlng the degree of agreement or <*«»«0^*«'"*"J •'^f 
the groups as to goal scors ratings. (The lower the estimatsd population variance, the greater the deg ee of agree- 
r#S amSh groups. Total agreement is indicated by a variance of .00. The higher the est mated Populatio"^^^^^^^^^ 
the gieater the disagreement amona groups, as Indicated by 1.58 for goal two) A statistical formula for calculating 
estimated population variance Is N(XX>) - flEX)^ 

N(N-1) 



N » number of groups rating a goal 
. £ « sum of the following 
X « a group s goal rating 

* . 

of Vlew;wh11e those who had worked in business and Industry P'^ov^ded the much needed 
world of work viewpoint. It provided Industry with an overview educational philosophy 
and helped educators assess what they should be doing to prepa/e their students for the 
world of work which Is the goal of the Brlansiood Institute. 

SeveraW tbe instructors with Industry backgrounds Indicated that the PAGE 2 
materials ga've them an Idea of how they can become more clear and precise In Instruction. 
SSe 5e?son^JoSmented: "The workshop was good for all of us. The. discussion answered 
some questions we were too embarassed to ask. We. talked about the experience for 
'several weeks and. felt It was very enlightening." 



Program Continuance 

Because the Briarwood Institute is sta,te supported the staff Is extremely Interested 
in placing Its students in occupational roles uRon program completion. _ This requires, 
that the staff must work together to meet this goal and: . 

The PAGE 2 process helped everyone recognize the "big picture" of the tot^l 
program and how efforts of each Individual help to accomplish the goals of the 
^ Institute. J 

After observind Ihe positive reaction of his staff to Module I of the PAGE 2 materials, 
. the director expressed enthusiasm for scheduling another ihservlce session to 

apply program planning strategies to the specific area of job placement. 

Many of the instructors have thie skill and expertise needed for business and indus- 
try, but limited expener>ce in educational methods and techniques. , 



( ' * 

The PAGE 2 materials and instructional techniques helped the mstructors by 
providing ideas for organizing c^^rriculum content and ways of presenting their 
programs to students. 

• The PAGE 2 materials helped the instructors understanc^ career guidaaca goals 
and the impprtance of incorporating them into their teaching y 

After the PAGE 2 workshop, oT the participants conducted a\ounty workshop for 
health ^educators. Being impressed with the orqanization of the f/VGE 2 materials, she 
use[d tKe same techniques and 'procedures in conductiijig he»» workshop. 

PAG5 2 provides a ptanning modef that can be adapted to meet the needs of a 
variety pf groups or or^nfzations. " . ^ % 

( • ^ 

As stated before, since the institute goal is to prepare students for the world of 
work, it is important to know the personal qualities business and industry, look for in 
the Individuals they hire. The feeling that more community people should be involved 
with schooT activities sUch as the workshop was expressed by one' communi ty member who 
commented; 



"If schools wanted to, they could involve more community members for thq 
betterment of the schools. 



Because the Briarwood Institute was involved in a self study in prepawtvon for a 
visit from the accreditation team, , 

The PAGE 2 process was successful in helping the staff identiJy their priorities 
and determine how well they were meeting their goals. 

Presently the counselor has the major responsibility for guidance. The PAGE 2 
workshop materials emphasize the importance of a 'team effort in implementing a career 
guidance program. The participants saw the ^alue of this approach In the workshop . 
activities. They have Identified their priorities and the administration has indicated 
a review of present programs is In Order to perhaps reorganize content and place more 
emphasis on the high priority goals. To date, however, nothing has been done. One 
participant stated: 

The workshop really isn't any good until the plans are implechehted. I would like 
to see a systematic plan for career guidance. We all need to be concerned with 
iff providing career information, assessing career interests, and providing technical 
Information pertaining to occupations within our field." / 



. ^ ........... .. 

Briarwood now has a starting point for they have assessed their needs and determined 
their priorities. It now becomes a matter of taking the preliminary plan, developing it 
further, and putting it into practice. The staff is willing. Five months after the 
workshop the staff was also ready to move ahead in the specific area of job placement. 
Corrfidence was expressecf by the administrators that the staffi could now take the program 
planning techniques and strategies of PAGE 2 and apply them to the develofwient of an 




•effective job placlmerTt program for their students. 'The inservice plans call for th^ 
use of tbe third module of PAGE 2 (Planning a Comprehensive Job Placement Program) as 
content for the initial inservice on this topic. ' , ^ 



Site Description 



Community . 

Crystal Grove Conmunlty Unit School District comprises an area of nineteen and one- 
half square miles and Is located thirty miles from a major city. The school district 
draws students from all or part of /our suburban communities. 

Historically, Crystal Grove was characterized as a farming community, but with the 
migration frqm the city and the expansion of suburbia, the area surrounding Crystal 
Grove has experienced a rapid population growth. 

Dedicated to the principle of providing a healthy and controlled community develop- 
ment. Crystal Grove displays a unique blend of the old and the new. T^'® beautifully 
Sed a?ea provides reJreJtlonal facillTTles for Its residents and for those of neigh, 
boring areas. Recreational programs meet the needs of the senior citizens as well as the 
youth of the community. 

The industrial council of Crystal Grove has concentrated on attracting Industry to • 
the area to meet Its goals of providing an economic base of meaningful jbbs^for area 
residents However, many who feside in Crystal Grove continue to work in their previous 
positions in the city or surrounding suburbs. 

Crystal Grove residents are proud of their community and schools. Jhe school 
buildings are used as the center of activities for community affairs, with the board or 
education encouraging community Involvement in schooVaffairs Community support of ^ 
schools <s evident by the passagef of referendums in 1970. 1975, and 1978 which allocated 
funds, for the construction of new buildings and additions/ Improvements to those in 
existence. 

Although the mean individual income in this middle to upper middle class community 
is $21 .000, there are wide variations of inpomes with migrant workers earning less than 
$7,000. There is evidence of building expansipi^/in Crystal Grove wUh four new hous ng 
developments being approved in the past two years, new industries washing to locate in 
the industrial park, final plans for a long awaited shopping center, and a new hospital 
to be completed this year. 

■ . ^ - " . ' 

School 

The Crystal Grove student population continues to increase even though there has 
been • school enrollment decrease of 2.000 in the county. Since i^^O. Cry staV Grove 
Conmunlty Unit School District increased in student populition from 2.388 to a cumnt 
tevTfofi.ZaZ kindergarten through twelfth grade students. An additional increase of 
200 to 800 students is expectid by 1980. 



with population increase has come building expansion. Presently Crystal Grove 
Community Unit School District operates three elementary schools, one Junior hiqti school, 
one senior high school, and an ^administration center. Plans are underway for the 
building of a fourth elementary school. 

Crystal Grove student teacher ratio is 19:1 with approximately 17f) certified 
teachers and 80 non-certified support staff. Many Crystal Grove teachers live in the 
surrounding communities. Approximately $1,900 is expended annually per student in edu- 
cational costs and" the annual districit budget is in excess of $5,000,000. The district 
owns and operates eighteen school buses and provides hot lunches in all schools. 
Presently, ninety-four students qualjfy for free lunches. Averac(e daily attendance is 
reported to be 2,853. 

Numerous postsecondary Institutions are located within commuting d4^t6{jce of Crystal 
Grxxve. Approx^lraately thirty-eight percent of the graduating class or 1978 ch&se to 
attend a four-year university. Twenty-three percent of the class cfiose community col- 
leges. Two percent of the graduating class indicated they were attending trade schools. 
Thirty-two percent reported they were working. The remaining five percent were classi- 
fied as not employed outside the home, unemployed, or address unknown. 

In standardized testing, district students In grades kindergarten through twelve 
tend to score above national averages. High school students taking the American College 
Testing (ACT) examination and the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) typically^ score at or 
above national norms. 

Crystal Grove provides a comprehensive Instructional program from kindergarten 
through grade twelve. Services are provided in reaciing, learning disabilities, speech 
correction, psychological evaluation, bilingual education, gifted child programs, and 
CQ-curricular music, sports, and club activities. A member of the county ar^a vocational^ 
district. Crystal Grove presently sends forty-seven, students (less than half of their 
quota) per year' to the center for training. Tuition per student, paid by the district, 
is set at $75Q. ^ 

Crystal GlV^ove is also affiliated with the special education district of their 
county. Approximately five percent of the total student population are considered to be 
special needs students with forty students enrolled in a special education class at the 
high school . • 

Located in a Itate that requires Its school districts to submit a one and five-year 
plan for vocational and technical education, Crystal Grove currently receives $22,000 
annual reimbursement for their vocational programs. The local school district has one 
cooperative work program. 



Prbgram Initiation 

. During mid May 1978-, personnel from the regiona^Mreer guidance center contacted 
the director of vocational education And guidance at Crystal Grove High School abo^Mt the 
PAGE 2 materials.*^ The appropriateness of the materials for planning comprehensive career 
guidance programs for a kindergarten through grade twelve district was discussed. One of 
the high schpol counselors with experience in career education and a strong interest in 
career guidance was recommended as the district contact person and possible workshop 
facilttatorv 

• 

Although the. director of guidance at Crystal Grove Is officially designated as 
coordinator* of career^'guldance, she and the recommended contact person share responsi- 
bility for coordlnattion of career guidance and career , education. There are no elementary 



or junior high counselor'^ in the district, Instructional responsibilities for tdreer 
guidance and career education in the classroom rest with the individual teacjier. All 
teachers furnish the director of" quidance a>id vocational education with a description 
(listing) of the career education and career guidance ain.ivities used in their classrooms 
during the year. This information is then incorporated as part of the district's one , 
and five-year plan for vocational and technical education. 

Crystal Grove has always been a college-oriented school system and career education 
and career guidance have not been high priority items in the school program. As thb 
curriculum dfrector stated, "Our number one priority at the el ementary. level is basic 
skills," The majority of the teaching staffj^cef lected this attitude. So, too, the 
board showed the same attitude in the statement, , "The board is supportive of career 
guidance but not necessarily interested. Career guidance ranks somewhere in the middle 
of its priorities.*' ^ 

rfost of the activity at the elementary level in caj^eer education and career guidance 
is an infusion approach and on an individual teacher basis with the use of resource per- 
sons in the classroom. Although it was indic^ated that an elementary career education 
resource center had existed on a. revolving basis for each elementary school, the staff 
interviewed had no knowledge of suflii a resource center. 

Career educat*lon at the jpnior high is viewed as an introductory program to voca- 
tional education. The majoV activity is^a career da^once a year. 

* In addition to sending a selected number of students to the area vocational center' 
eacK semester fjor two and one-half hours a day, Crystal Grove also has vocational pro- 
grams in the high school. Three counselors are employed by the school district, all at 
the 'secondary levgl. Seeing the need to deliver career guidance activities through the 
curriculAJm,. the counselors had planned and' organized a number of career guidance activ- 
ities for the high school. Prior to the PAGE 2 workshop they had -compiled the Community 
Resource Utilization for Career Education (CRUCE), a directory of businesses and indi- n 
viduals in the community that could serve as career resources. They had also written a 
staff development proposal which was submitted to the slate department of vocational 
education for financial assistance.. The proposal was funded at $2,000 to $3,000 -with 
matching funds to be provided by the district. This proposal included voluntary bus 
tours to local businesses and ifvdustries, attendance at the state's vocational associa- 
tion conference, and released school time for career curriculum committee work. In 
addition, the counselors were working on a career guidance and career education plan for 
the distrjct. 

The high school counselor designated as the contact person attend^ a facilitators' 
training session for \he PAGE 2 materials in late May and early June. She then took thr- 
initiative of gaining administrative support for the district-wide planning session. 
Support for the workshop was received from the district superintendent and the high 
school principal. 

Prior, to the summer vacation, all kindergarten through grade twelve teachers, 
counselors, administrators, district advisory committee- members and CRUCE members 
received a letter from the counselor (contact person) explaining the details Of the work- 
shop and encouraging their participation. / 

The workshop was conducted during the third week in September on Thursday and Fri- 
day "from 4;30 p.m. until 8:30 p.m. and on Saturday from 8:00 a.m. lintil.4:00 p.m. The 
time lag from May until September was due to: (1) the need for an individual in the . 
district to become familiar with the materials; (2) the summer vacation period; and 
(3) the'neSd to get School underway in thev-fall prior to the three-day session. 

^Enrollment was accepted on a first-com\, first-served basis with twenty-eight per- 
sons participating and two or three persons turned away at the outset of the planning 



session. For eleven it was their first irfservice experienco with career (luitiarue. At 
the time of the PAGE 1 workshop five of the participants were enrolled in a career edu- 
/cation techniques course being offered in the district by a nearby institution of higher 
education. Some participants had received prior credit in career education or career 
guidance. Others had attended career education and career guidance inservice on a non- 
credit basis. 

Preliminary contacts .indicated substantial administrative and coniiiunity par#ticipa- 
tion. However, of the administrators only the superintendent was present and only for 
a portion of the first session. Community participants declined when the sessions had 
to be scheduled during evening hours and on Saturday, 



/As an Incentive for participation, all persons were afforded the opportunity to 
eafn four semester hours of graduate credit through the state's major university. Those 
enrol 11 fig for credit were also required to attend sixteen hours of lecture-discussion 
offered on an extramural basis at the district high school. Tuition for the juniversity 
course work was reimbursed by *the district. 

Individual workshop participant informatipn collected provided insight as to the 
composition of the participants' background and experience. The average number of years 
of teaching experience for the planning session participants was ten years. The average 
fnumber of years at their present school was seven years. Six or twenty-one percent of 
^the participants v|tre male, and twenty-two or seventy-nine percent were female, 

' Table 1 indicates the employment position of ttie workshop participants, 

\ablei 

EmploymAot Poiition and Qrad« Laval Raaponaiblllty 
of Cryatal Qrova Workshop Participants 



Portion 


Number of 
Participants 


Percentage of 
Participants 


Administrators 


1 


3.6 


Counselors 


1 


3.6 


Teachers 
Elementary (K-5) 
Junior High (6-6) 
Senior^igh (9-12) 


10 

■ I, 


356 
25.0 
25.0 


Community Members ^ 


« 

1 


3.6 


Parents 


' 1 


3.6 


ifOTALS 


28 


' 100.0 



/ 



Planning Session 



Although the supeMntendent attended part of the first session, he did not partlqi- 
p«te In ranking the goals for career guidance programs. Several teachers remarked that 
.moire participation by top administrators would have added Importance to the workshop. 
They appreciated the active participation of the counselors. 
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Aoparently the teachers' esteem for the counselors. had not been tdrnisheti by an . 
inservice day held the previous sprincj that had literally "homhed." -A1thou()h it was 
organized by the senior counselor to promote career education, this mandatory inservice 
day was considered a fiasco. The teachers "would rather have corrected papers" th^n ^ 
listen to the speaker who added little to their understand in() of career ()uulance in the 
classrooift. In fact, the worksfpp drew so much teacher. cri t ici sm that the administrators 
decided to eliminate mandatory staff development activities. 

The counselors decided that the PAGE 7. modules, I (Planning a Career Guidance Pro- 
gram) and II (Implementation Approaches for a Curriculum-Based Career Guidance Program), 
would be most useful for the school district. It was perceived that school staff would 
benbfit from the group irrvolvement and human potential kinds of experiences offered in 
the PAGE 2 materials. Modules I and II would also hel p personnel understand systematic^ 
articulated program development. ( " 

Following the pattern of a PAGE 2 workshop, the participants ideptified their three 

top priorities for Crystal Grgve's career guidance program. (See page A for a discussion 

of goal rating procedures.) The goals which were identified as high priorities w«re 

then considered for further career guidance program planning during the workshop session. 

Table 2 displays the three top-ranked goals and their rating by the four participant 
groups. 

TABLE 2 







. Group Ratings^ 


/Total 
' Points 


Population 
Variance* 


Goal 
Ranked 


Goal 


Grbup 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Group 4 




Develop a positive 
self concept" 


5 


5 


4 


5 \ 


V 


.25 


f 

, 2 


Develop decision- 
making skills" 


4 


4 

1 % 


5 

( 


4 


17 

1 


25 


3 


Develop positive 
attitudes towards 
work' * 


3 


3 


3 

• 


5 


14 


1,00 



' Scale 0 to 5 points: 5 is the highest value 

' See population variance formula and explanation on page 23. 



"After ranking the goals, participants asked themselves, '-'How well is Crystal Grove 
meeting these goals?" They assessed the current status of the top priority goal , De- 
velop a positive self concept," as being acceptable but needing more emphasis in the 
schools. Their assessment of the second and third priority goals ranged from poor^to 
fair, indicating that generally the efforts being made to achieve them are weak and that 
much more needs to be done by the school. 

During the remainder of the workshop, major emphasis was placed upon developing a- 
ratfbnale ftr implementation of the high priority goals and the identification of mple- 
mentation pTans. The participants continued to work in their assigned g!;'Oups . Only 
.group one (which was lead by the high school counselor) was able to complete prO^icAi^ 
Blanning sheets on the three identified goals. The other three groups generally identi- 
fied a series of>Alanning steps to achieve one of the goals but did nCt, eitfjtfr because 
of time or fa1liJ« to understand planning techniques, continue to discuss responsibility, 
dates of accompl lament, cost, and outcomes in detail. Groups two. three, and four did 
not attempt to discuss fmplementation plans for their second and third priX)rity goals. 



. v 

When asked to plaY) "how" thejj^would evaluate their carmf guidance proqram, parti- 
cipants did not appear to ful ly ^derstand the concept of coTlectInq data on each program 
componenl . f rom a number of different? sources using "a variety of data-gathering techniques 
It appeared that participants needed background information concerninq evaluation methods 
and procedures prior to the evaluation matrix activity. Partial completions of the 
matrix by those attempting it^ocused heavily on instructional material evaluation. 

The participants' react1ons^to the PAGE 2 workshop were very positive. ^ The super- 
intendent stated, "It was a most 'successful experience according to those whq attended." 
He favored the voluntary participation and the intermingling of teachers from different 
buildings. The participants unanimously regarded the workshop as one of the best they 
had attended. They were pleased with, th|i^ opportunity to conmunicate with people from 
other buildings. An elementary teaqher remarked, "This was the first time I h|id talked 
with the business education teacher ^Ince our orientation day years ago." Several said 
they enjoyed the -active par LIcipaLi on ^ especially the puzzle activity at the beginning 
of the workshop. One teacher said, 'Trom actually doing the goals sorting and writing 
plans, I came away knowing something about career guidance. I knew nothing beforehand." 
Another felt that the activities were "sens1ble--a pattern of wark emerged." A third 
teacher said, "My attitude changed." Another was pleased to jearn about the Systems 
approach which he planned to Incorporate in future committee meetings for "less wheel 
spinning. " 

Participants made no recommendations for improvements or changes in the PAGE ? 
materials or procedures. One participant felt In the beginning that the vocabulary and 
terms used were somewhat confusing. All those interviewed stated that they-wquld recom- 
mend the workshop to their colleagues and to other school districts as a valuable tool 
a^ enjoyable technique to learn how to plan a career guidance program. 

Program Continuance i 

There are several general observations that can be made about the implementation of 
the career guidance program planning activities in the Crystal Grove Public Schools. 
The first relates to the interest that was generated by the PAGE 2 workshop and materials 



Workshop participants expressed a genuine desire to 'put into practice\What 
they learned in the workshop. 

\ • ' / 

An excerpt from a memorandum sent to the superintendent by the Crystal Grove 
counselor who conducted the workshop indicates that steps have b«en takeix to help assure 
that a career guidance plan is developed for the district. This memorandum appears on 
thj following page. . « 

The memorandum eventually led to the superintendent's approval to form a career 
ggldance curriculilm comrpittee* He also agreed to award the committee members profes- 
sional growth credits upon completion of ^satisfactory work, * 

■ ■ .1 \ _ ^ . . . 

^ % ' ' • • ■ ' 

Teachers and obunselors view academic and professional growth credits as 

important i|ricentived for developing and implenienting a coniprehensive career 
^ guidance Plan. . " 
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Crystal Grove^School District 

MEMORAJ^DUM 

Superintendent ^ 

FROM> Guidance Counselor * , 

^OBJECT: Career Guidance tttrrtcuitmt toiiwiiti*etf 

Toward the end of the sessions there was a-^^gH^l concern regarding the 
outcome of the workshop. "What happens now?" iflPthe workshop merely a 
mechanical exercise?" I assured the partlclpa^^ would do my best to en- 
sure productive results of our meeting. With t>Mit In. mind, I recommend the 
following: ~ ' 

I 1 The creation of a career guidance curriculum conwlttee to be headed 
by a member of the guidance staff. The conwlttee would consist of ^ 
m^bers representing kindergarten through grade twelve, and all » 
buildings. The membership would be limited In size to eight to ten . 
people, and only those people completing the PAGE 2 workshop would 
be considered. Professional grbwth credits would be awarded per 
normal policies. 

2 I anticipate the co'mmlttee to last for more than one year. Initial 
tasks of the committee would be to select and/or create ne?ds 
assessment tools* then conduct the assessment. Concurrently, a 
program evaluation could be taking place. These processes would 
probably take four to five months. The conmlttee would tlien follow . 
on according to the planning model. As a time line, if nly estl- 
, * mates are correct, the end result would be a sequential K-12 career 
guidance program with student objectives and suggested activities 
to meet those objectives for each Qi^ade level K-5. and each depart- 
^( ment 6-12. The program would be operational for the 1980-81 -school 

year. y'' 

/I hope my recommendations are received favorably. The workshopshas gen- 
erated enthusiasm among faculty members 'toward career g"^J»"^e- '^^^'^^^^.^f, 
direct energy down a worthwhile patk Please do not hesltalje to request 
further. Information from me If needed. 



■ ' ; ' ' 

•Teachers and counselors who were 1nterv1ewed#*ere very ""^^^ 
araduate credit offered for parttx:tp^t4n9 In the workshop was an enrollment ncentlve.^ 
L^kewlsl tSey want professional grbwth credits for additional <:<^^"«ew°rktif 
be done to deJelop a comprehensive district-wide plan It was ^"^t?..**^ J^^^^^f - 
prof«$8lonaT growth credit-no extra work done on developing a planl" JJ^seemed as^ 
tftouQh they were simply saying, "If the school board and' administrators do not value 
this act1?ity as worthy of^prSfesslonal growth credits which are awarded for other 
iJpls^St?^^^ there is So reason for us Jo invest our Ime^ n such an 

effort." Accumulating professional growth credits motivates participation In such 



activities because it raises salary scale levels'. One teacher stated, would rather 
spend time working on a program for the district than take courses for graduate credit 
that may not be of benefit to my classes and the district." 

The counselor's memorandum requesting the creation of a curriculum con»iiittee for 
career guidance emphasized that "professional growth credits would be awarded as per 
normal policies." The administrator in charge of coordinating professiofwl growth 
activities did not» at first, view the committee work as worthy of receiving professional 
growth credits. However, this administrator did not attend the workshop and ha^ made 
the statement that basic skills were currently a higher priority. The superintendent, . 
who did attend a portion of the workshop, understood the intent of the^PAGE 2 materials 
and viewed this committee work as something that would benefit the district. He agreed 
to award professional growth credits. Thus, a very Important barrier w^^^^^^ overcome. 

. As oftentimes happens: - ~ * 

Workshop participants repeatedly voiced the belief that it is important for 
administrators to attend the PAGE 2 workshop. 

"When they attend, they understand." This feeling rjegarding attendance of adminis- 
tratbrs at the workshop was a reoccurring expression. A quote from one teacher, 
although a bit awkwardly stated, further Illustrates the potnt: "Faculty priorities 
have to agree with administratiort priorities in order to become priorities." Several 
indicated they would also like to have had school board members in attendance. 

The junior high school teachers, in part1f:ular, expressed the notion that they 
wished their principal f|jd attended the workshop* Perhaps this is a reflection of the 
fact that there are no junior high counselors and» hence, no organized prograrrv of career 
guidance services. \ / 

One shortcoming of the workshop was that: \ 

There was little community participation in the PAGE 2 workshop. 



One of the intent^ of the PAGE 2 materials is to provide a means whereby cotnmunity 
members and parents can Contribute to setting career guidance goals for the district. 
Thls^go^l waj$ not accomplished at the Crystal Grove workshop* .Several factors may have 
Qpntflbuted to the lack of community parCiclpation: (l)\he wbrkshop was held on Satur- 
day and some community members w^re reluctant to give up part pf a weekend; (2) they 

•nmiy also have felt uneasy. about participating in a school-based -workshop; (34 parent- 
teacher organizations are not very active In the school distr1ct;^d (4) many residents 

' commute dally to jo^s outside the district. n^^^,^.^^ 

there Is evidence that: 

Career guidance will continue to be an irnportant priority at Crystal Qrove. ^ 

This generalization can be nuide because; (1) the superintendent has approved the 
establfahment of a c^treer guidance curriculum committee to carry out p1an5 developed In 
the PAGE 2 workshop V (2) professional growth credits will be awarded for the committee 
Worlci (9) at least three small external grants (two reltited to sei fairness and career 
/choices and one related to staff development for career guidance) have been received by 
\ counselors and taachers In tha district} and (4) enthusiastic' leadership on the part of 
the counselors Is self-evident. 



Points (3) and (4) need further eUboration. ihe receivu.g of the three J'^"*;^ 
cannot be attrbuted solely to PAGE 2. One proposal was in progress prior to the i^AGF 2 
SsLrand two were written as a result of participating in another ""^vers y career 
education course However, two individuals who were recipients of grants indicated that 
?AGE broadened" and enhanced their understanding of career development in such a way 
tZi hei? efforts will include more than career ^^^f [l,,,,. 
decision making, coping behaviors, etc. will now be included in their classroom activv 
ties. In this respect, it can be said that: 

The PAGE 2 approach works with existing career guld'an^ programs because it 
calls for school personnel to think of career guidanc^ in a more connprehensive 
manner, 

In this instance, there ts something to 6e said for t+>e fact t*>at_«" "^"f ^ 
conducted the workshop. An insider knows the system. An insider speaks the language, 
knows the comnunity-held beliefs, Htitudes, and behaViors. An insider is a Ja^ l^ar 
figure And, perhlps, even more important, an insider remains in the system to lead 
planning efforts. . 



In conclusion, four months after the PAGE 2 workshop was comp eted, the Crystal 
Grove School Distrct was ready to select members of the career guidance curr culum 
Sttee Th co^ittee will develop a district-wide plan for a comprehensive career 
auidince Drogrim The wheels of momentum did not stop when the workshop was over. This 
d^ trict haTcSncrete activities underway for developing a plan based on the planning 
skills acquired through using the Programmatic Approach to Guidance Excellence (PAGE 2) 
materials. 
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Site Description 



Community 

Covering more than twenty-one square miles, the community of Echo River is a 
rurban area serving as the transportation hub, distribution, and industrial center of 
its state. With a populatiorr of 46,883, if^ the state's Seconal largest city. The 
mean f«a11y 1n(;ome In the community Is $8,866 with an Income range of $5,500 to more 
than $100,000. 

Echo River Is bordered by national forests and mountains which offers area resi- 
dents numerous year-round recreational activities such as skiing, camping, water sports, 
hunting, and fishing. Cultural activities are promoted through theatre productions, 
museum exhibits, and art gallery dltpl^ays which focus on the heritage of the area. 

Sugar beets, potatoes, and grain are the main agriculturaf^ops. Within the city, 
over fifty industrial plants employ a labor force of more than 33,000 persons. These 
plants range from small iilstallations to phosphate mining firms employing 1,500 persons 
or more. Historically, the railroad has been an important economic force for the area. 
The railroad continues to be a major employer of Echo River residents. 

) . . . ■ ., . i,, - .. 



School > ^ >^ 

The Echo River School District Includes a population of 58,017 persons and adminis- 
ters a kindergarten through grade twel ye educational program. There are two hlgH^ 
schools, four Junior high schools, and s.1xteen elementary schools. j.! 



The twenty-two public schools serve a student enrollment of 12,132 with an average 
daily attendance of 11,646. A number of students from an area Indian reservationf attend 
the Echo Jliver schools. Per pupil expenditure is $978 and the average student-teacher 
Stio is 25:1. iNine hundred twenty student? receive free lunches and 600 fitudentS 
qualify for rediiced lunch fees. ■ ^ 

Although noiofficlal follow-up datr is available. It is estimated th^^^ 
to forty percent 'of Echo* River graduates attend postsecondary schools and that approxi- 
mately twenty percent complete degrees. » i '» 

One of the state's major universities is located in Echo River. With a stud^^^ 
enrollment of 8,000, the institution offer? bachelors, masters, and doctoral programs. 
The school of vocational and technical education within the university offers courses ^ ^ 
specifically tailored to meet the manpower needs of business and Industry.. Twenty-two 
certtf1cate>rograms *^ offered through the vocational and, technical sch^^^ , 

Table 1 depicts the distribution Of Students and staff in the Echo. River schools: 



TABLE 1 

Distribution of Echo River Public School 
Studontt and inttructlbnal Staff 



.1 • 



Level 


Number of 
Schools 


Number of 
Students 


Number of 
Teachers 


Number of 
Counselors 


Elementary K-6 


16 


6.807 


285 


0 


Junior High 7-9 


4 


2.719 


142 


6.5 


Senior High 10-12 


2 


».524 


126 


6 


Special Education 


K 0 


82 


69 


0 


TOTALS 


22 


12.132 


622 , 


12.5- 



Total Enrollment: 12.132 
^ ^ Minority Enrollment: 904 



Table 2 shows the number and percentage of minority students 1n each school 
grouping^ 

^ TABLE 2 



Distribution of Minority Studontt In Echo RIvor Schools 
(As of Octobor 1978) 



Minority 
Group 


Grades 

K-6 


Grades 
• 7-9 


Grades 

10-12 


Total 


Percentage of 

Total Enrollment 


Black American 


48 


22 


29 


99 


.8 


American Indian 


195 


107 ' 


67 


369 


3.0 


Oriental 


52 


24 


16 


93 


* .8 


Hispanic 


206 


88 


47 


343 


2.8 


TOTALS 


503 


242 * 


159 


904 


7.4 



^ Program Initiation 

A commltanpnt to career education in Echo River had been established through a num- 
ber of on9ping efforts. A district-wide assessment in 1973 depicted career education 
as a high priority program for all students. This concept was endorsed by local clviic 
leaders, organizations, business and industry Im^s, and parents, as well as the edU- 
cationaV community. As a result the Echo Rivdfpublic schools initiated two career • 
fducatlon programs with the aid of state and federal funds. 

., , * 

Funds from a state career vducat Ion grant provided the seed money to develop a 
career education program at the Junior high school level. Ontf junior high was involved 
in the Initial project with funds being specifically used for: (1) tnservice teacher 
training, (2) Identification of career education goals appropriate for junior high 
school students, and. (3) devilopment of curriculum materials and activities which link 



together the relationship between school and work. Spln-ofts froni state funds hi 
resulted in the Initial development of career education proqrams in oach of the junior 
high schools. 

Federal funds permitted the development in 1975 of an experience-based career edu- 
cation (EBCE) program for students in the senior high schools. This program has con- 
tinued to progress to Its present enrollment of sixty students. 

When the state funding terminated In 1974, the district assumed responsibility for 
funding the continuance of the junior high school. c^<*<rer education programs. District 
funds permitted the hiring of a district-wide coordinator of career and vocational edu- 
cation. In addition, career education building coordinators were employed for each of 
the four junior high schools. At the present time funding'for career and vocational edu- 
cation is provided by $37,000 from district funds and $85,000 In state vocational educa- 
tion reimbursement. 

a follow-up of these efforts, an "outside" evaluation team conducted a study of 
the junior high career education program in 1978. One recommendation of this study was 
that a "cQmprehensive career education program (K-12) needs to be developed for the 
district." With the exception of some very minimal efforts, at the element,ary and senior / 
high level, career education and career guidance in Echo River are available only to 
junior hkjh school students and selected stu^dents in the EBCE program. 

In response to the evaluation report the district obtained a $700 grant from the 
state department of education for the purpose of developing a five-year career education 
plan. ' 

The facilitator for the state in wMch Echo River is located was. a counselor educa- 
tor at the local university. Having resided in Echo RiveV for a number of years and 
having had several school district teachers and counselors in previous courses, she knew 
of the district's commitment to a comprehensive program of career guidance. He was also 
aware of their need for staff development. • 

The first contacts with the district regarding PAGE 2 were made with (1) the coordi- 
nator of career and vocational education, and (2) the director of secondary education. 
The coordinator of career and vocational education reviewed the materials and with the 
support of the director of secondary education advised the OPT facilitator of the dis- 
trict's interest in conducting a plannitjj^^^sion. 

Although the materials were first reviewed by district personnel in late April, the - 
workshop was not held until the following October. This time lag was basically due ta 
three factors: (1) the close ^of the School year was fas-t approaching in April, (2) the 
coordinator of career and vocational education was not on contract during the summer, 
and (3) time was needed in the fall to get school underway before scheduling an extended 
inservice. ' ^ 

The coordinator of career and vocational education became the cbntaa^erson tor 
the PAGE 2 workshop in Echo River. Working together the facilitator an/lhe contact per- 
son chose Module* I, Planning a Career Guidance Program, and Module II, Implementation ^ 
"Approaches for a Curriculum-Based Career Guidance Program, of the PAGE 2 materials as 
content for the workshop. One semester hour of credit was offered the participants 
through the local unij^sity for four, three-hour evening sessions. Each attendance 
center In the district received* an announcement of the mid-October^ >>orkshop. 

After becoming familiar with the PAGE 2 planning approach, the coordinator of career 
and vocational education saw the^workshop as an excellent means fo»v identifying persons 
to s'erve on a planning advisory comnittee. This committee as conceptua.lized by^the 
coordinator, would recommend, define, revie^, and interpret needs assessment information 
for implementation of the district's career education plan. Because the coordinator 



believes strongly that to have' an "effective career education and career guidance acpgram, 
"It Is necessary to buy the whole concept," h§ al^o viewed the materials as a mea^of 
familiarizing prospective advisory committee members with career education and career 
guidance goals and with the concept of systematic planning f6r a comprehensive program. 

With'the prospect of an advisory committee in mind, individual letters were sent 
by the coordinator to staff whom he considered "key" to developing a comprehensive/ plan 
for the districts An effort was made to obtain persons representing each educational 
program level as weTl as the community. Community recruitment proved to be unsuccessful. 

Other than the coordinator, there was a lack of administrative participation in the 
workshop. As idm1ti1strato|Js and school bdard composition have changed i> rec^t years, 
administrative support for a comprehensive career education and career guida^ice program 
in. Ebho River has lessened. Although support has existed for awareness and exploration 
act i vities, the admini st rat ion does not presently subscribe to the concept of vocational 
preparation being the. schoors responsibility. There is also a reluctance by the school 
bov*d to endorse programs supported by outside funds. Their highest programmatic 
priority for the^district is basic skills. 

At the time the PAGE 2 workshop was held, thirteen ^persons accepted invitations for 
participation. The planning session participants had an average of nine years of . 
teaching/counseling experience. They averaged five years in their pres6fit school setting. 
Four or thirty-one percent of/the participants were male* and n^ne or sixty-nine percent 
were female. Table 3 provides a composite of the attendees. ^ 



TABLE 3 

Employment Position and <2rade Level Reepontlblllty 
of Echo Rliver Workshop Pirtlclpants 



. Position 


Number of 
' Participants 


^ " 

Percentage of 
Participants 


Administrators 


• 1 . 


7.7 ) 


dbunselortf - 


5 


38.5 

»^ ■ • 


Teachers 
Elementary (lk-6) 
Junior HlQ^ (7-9) 

' Senior High (10-12) 


2 
1 


Z' 15.4 
7.7 
30.7 


TOTALS • 

— ^ — , — . 1 — ^ 


13 


1O0.0 



Planning Session 



fi 
i 



It was perceived by t)ie part1fc1par\jts that the Tacilita tor/ although an "outsider" to 
the district* was genuinely interested in its program. As one individual stated, "He 
<i1dn*t just come in as a consultant and tell us what we needed. He went out and identi- 
fied tte materials and then brought them to. us and helped us use them." This action by 
the facilitator coupled with a pre-workshop understanding by the participant? of the ob- 
Jecttyes pf.the |)lanfl1ng Se^ion^ fostered a positive attitude during the entire workshop, 
mor WQf^liig rela several participants with both the facilitator and the 

^rdlnati^ also did much to ^nhance a good atmosphere for .learning during the sessions. 

^ofee Individuals had^^^ together previously on a. bull ding or grades Tevel .basis, 
others, hewever, it w|is their first acquaintance with other staff In attendance. 



Leadership roles during thej workshop were assumed by the coordinator* three coun- 
selors* and the EBCE learning coordinator. At the outset of the planning session, 
personnel from the elementary school appeared to feel uncomfortable and deferred readily 
to the opinions and suggestions of the high school counselgrs. tlowever, as the workshop 
progressed the group activities seemed to encourage more participation on the part of the 
elementary teachers. 

Each individual was assigned to one of three small groups for the Module I activi- 
ties including the rating of eighteen career guidance goals for priority planning by the 
district. (See page 4 for a discussion of the activity procedures for Modula I.) Table 
4 displays the top ranked goals, the rating by each group, ^nd the total point value. 

tXble 4 



ho River's Top-Ranked Career Guidance Goals 



' Goal 
Ranked 


Qoal 


Group. Ratings' 


Total 
Points 


Popula#on 

Variance* 


Group 1 


Group ^ 


Group 3 


\ 

u— 


Develop a positive 
"self concept" 






5 


15 


.00 


2 


Develop "decision- 
maKing skills" 


3 


4. 


4 


11 


.33 


3 


Acquire a sense 

of ' independence" 
* 


3 


4 


3 


10 


.33 


Acquire effective 
"inte'rper^nal skills" 


'5 


2 


3 


10 


2.33 



* Scale: 0 to 5 points; 5 is the highest value. 

^ See population variance formula and explanation cfn page 23> 



Two goals tied for third highest with total point values of %en each. As indicated 
by the. variances there was^iuch more agreement, however, among the three, groups on the 
importance to students in the district of "acquiring a sense of independence" than the 
importance of "acquiring! effective interpersonal skills." 

When asked to assess the effectiveness of Echo River's current programs in meeting 
the four priority goals, the average ratings of the total grou^/ indicated the following:. 

1. The district programs are doing an acceptable job of meeting student needs rela- 
tive to **developing a positive self concept," and "acquiring effective inter- 
personal skills.^" However, more importance still nee^ds to be given both goals. 

2. District programs which ^ould help students "acquire a sense of independence" 
and "develop decision making skills'* are quite weak. There needs to be much 

• more attention given to these goals. 

It would seem that energies directed toward any or all of the identified goals would 
benefit the career guidafice program of Echo Rivei#since none of the eighteen ggals 
received .a performance ratting of higher than "fair." 

The goal assigned the lowest rating by the total group was^ "Appreciate parental 
role in career development-" This goal was also .'identified b^ the group as the one being 
given the least;,attent16n in the district's program, *i 

The development of rationale statements to the superintendent reflected the staff's 
concern for ,the four priority goals. The statements also called for a more S'ystematic 



career guidance prograiii based upon needs assessment data. One staff member pointod out 
that, "A needs assessment has never been accomplished in this district as it relatos to 
career development programs." Other statements expressed concern that programs must 
"help students realize that careers chosen fulfjll economic needs and value preforoncos . " 

As an aid to program planning, each participant completed three program planning 
sheets, one^r each priority gOal . All planning sheets were prepared in considerable 
detail with a view toward assisting the coordinator of career and vocational education 
to clearly visualize roles and responsibilities in providing direction for the program. 
In addition to planning efforts for the goals identified in PAGE 2, the Echo River staff 
also identified "needs assessment" as an overriding concern for their program development. 

The HO 13 sheet which appears on the next page.outl ines program planning steps for 
developing and conducting a needs assessment in Echo River. The plan includes activiti^gk 
that had been accomplished prior jo the PAGE 2 planning session |is well as those to be 
conducted after the workshop. The lack of parent and cortimunity participation in pl^annlng 
responsibilities for the needs assessment a r^lection of the absence of thesej^ersons 
in the planning workshop. 

The organization and structured activities of the PAGE 2 materials appealed to those 
who attended the planning session. The fact that there was a flow to the activities and 
a "point" to what they were doing stimulated interest and enthusiasm. The EBCE learning 
coordinator stated that, "The PAGE 2 model provides a step by step process through which 
you learn by doing-. It is not an exercise of just ta*Iking about such a process." 

Most individuals would like to have had more administrators participate in the 
planning session. Several teachers ejcpressed doubt that Echo River community members and 
parents would have felt comfortable particip^iting in the planning activities. However, 
the coordinator of career and vocational education stated, "The priorities identified 
during the workshop were realistic but there is a critical need for school afhd community 
linkages--without such linkages, you do not have career education or career guidance." 

y 

' For the Echo River program, participants felt they needed njore time during the work- 
shop for in depth thinking apd interaction. Additional tjime «ent on needs assessment 
and an opportunity to examine several such instruments would nave been beneficial to 
their pi ahning efforts. 



Program Continuance 

The PAGE 2 materials came to Echo River at an opportune time. The district w?s Just 
becoming involved in planning for career development when the PAGE 2 workshop was con- 
ducted. Although the district classified many prior career education and career guidance 
activities as "successful," there was a belief on the part of th? coordinator. of career 
and Vocational education that: * j 

. * 

A greater program impact results when systemfirtic planninjj is employed and then 
, counselors* teaphers, and administrators work together to deliver on the 
^ ldentlfle<;( needs. 

Supporting tMs position was the distr1ct*s long range career development goal: "To 
provide all students a comprehensive systematic process that will assist in facilitating 
an appropriate transition from school to the world of work. . . . . develcfpmental in 
nature* designed to meet identifiable individual needs at each stage of development, and 
to • ♦ . provide a good balance between the world of academics, development of a posittve 
self-esteem, citizenship, social, and occupational preparation." 



MO 13 

Program Planning Sheet 
GOAL: Needs Assessment for DIstrlct-Wlde Career Development Program 



— 

steps to Itchleve Goal 


Who Is Responsible 


Target Completion Date 


Cost 


Outcome 


1 Obtain administrative 
permission to conduct 
assessment 


CareW ed 
coordinator 


August 15. 1978 


•00- 


Support for planning 
changes in career 
development program 


2. Create assessment team 


Career ed 
coordinator 


September 1, 1978 


-00- 


A vehicle to design, 
conduct and analyze 
data 


3. IdenUly-^eamSr overall — 
goals, objectives and 
priorities 


All team members 


September 15, 1978 


-00- 


1 

'Road map* 


4. identify who will 
participate in the needs 
assessment survey 


« 

. All team members 


Sepiember 25. 1978 


-00- 


Clientele list 


a. Review existing tools « 

«» 


Sub-comrmttee of 
team mennbers ' 


November 25, 1978 


25.00 


Awareness of a variety 
of tools 


6, Sub-committee report back 
^ to entire committee 


Sub- committee 


November 30. 1978 


•00- 


Awareness of a variety 
of tools 


7. Adopt, adapt or design 
appropriate tools to be 
used in community ^ 


All team members 


December 30. 1978 


100.00 


Assessment tools to be 
used in surveys 


8 Identify procedures for 
administering assessment 
tools 

> 


« — 

All team members 


January 15. .1979 


-00- 


Administration plan 


9. Disseminate information 
to all clientele on what, 
who and how 


Sub-committee ^ 


January 30, 1979 


25.00 


Informed clientele 


10. Administer assessrher>t 
^ tool 


All team members 


March 1. 1979 


100.00 


Assessment of all 

clientele 

' - - 


11. Analyze data and write 
summary report 


All team members 
' and sub-committee 


April 15, 1979 


25.00 


Fiflal report 


12. Evaluate process and' 
procedures 


All team members 


May 15, 1979 . 


-00- 


9 

Determine if objec- 
tives were reached 



A proposal had been written for the development of a five-ydar career education and 
career guidance plan. A timetable had been establi!shed and the •'next step" wajs the 
identification of an advisory committee which would assume a leadership role. 

With an emphasis on the "team appcoach" to planning, PAGE 2 provided a natural 
process for the identification and selection of 4 program planning committee. 

thus, utilizing the suggested workshop partittpant mix 0} the PAGE 2 materials a ^ 
district-wide advisory planning committee for career guidance was identified. Although 



t 
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prior to PAGE 2 the high, school counselors, In particular* did not view career education 
and career guidance as Mgh priority programs. 



Involvement in the PAGE 2 planning process, stimulated interest and creative 
efforts on the part of staff members 

' One high school counselor stated that, "The/ PAGE 2 sessions sti^lated the staff's 
thinking and headed the district in a^more posifive direction in guiOTnce." After the 
workshop experience^ this person and a fellow counselor were eager to attend other 
Inservice programs to further^thelf J^owledge of prograninatic career guidance. 

y The feelings of cooperation and cohesivenefrs on ,tHe part of those who attended the 
XAGE 2 worjcshop was expressed many times. As mentionecl previously, several of the par- 
ttctparrt^ trkd' nBver worfeetf ever had a prior opportunity to work on a 

district-wide basis with other ^aff members. However, as the EBCE learning coordinator 
stated % 



"The PAGE 2 format of group 'activities and structured experience brings people 
together in an immediate working relationship which enables everyone to 
contribute." 

The Involvement of the participants in the goal prioritizing and subsequent imple- 
mentation a^ctlvltles Indicated that:/^-^ 

M ' ' 

The PAGE 2 materials provided direction for the district's career development 
effort^. ^1 

%' 

After the planning session, the planning cohmlttee began the development of needs 
assessment Instruments. With leadership roles being assumed By the junior high career 
education building coordljiators, the Instripents were designed to obtain feedback from 
parents and teachers relative to their perctlved priorities for the district's compre- 
hensive career development program. The bas^s for the needs assessment Instruments was 
the eighteen PAGE 2 career guidance goals, . ^ 



The leadership provided by the coordinator of career and vocational education contri 
buted slgnlf^ntly to the sjjccess of the PAGE 2 workshop In Echo River and to the sub- 
sequent progM^ Iri' systematic planning for career guidance. This observation reinforces 
the foil owl ngW 



Administrative participation and support in planning programs is crucial to the 
continued development and implementation of these efforts. 

All of the participants were encouraged by the leadership of the coordinator and 
they recognized the nped for more administrative 1nvolvement--particularly the building 
principals. . „ ^ 



Four months after the PAGE 2 wor^kshop, the Echo Rfver career guidance program showed 
signs of continued cooperative effort and progress. The district-wide needs assessment 
wais underway and there was enthusiasm for the future of the program, .Activity was, how- 
ever* still confined to persons who participated In the Initial workshop;. For the com- 
prehtnslve program to develop theri^ needs to be more Involvement by staff district-wide. 
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Site Description 

CommMnlty - 

The Roxy theatre closed several /ears ago leaving the main street of Lindy Hills as 
typical of hundreds of rural townsjif midwest America. The business establishment that 
has the most employees, the Interffatlonal Harvester Farm Implement Store, Is located on 
Main Street. Two blocks west of the Implement store Is the Lind/ Hills Lumber Yard 
which Is the second largest business employer. However,. the Lindy Hills School District 
employs more persons than anyjof the businesses In town. 

The Lion's Club Is the only active civic association In town. Ever since the 
annual fox chas0 was eliminated thirty-five years ago, a flea market which Is sponsored 
once S year by the Lion's Club has become the most Important community event. 

Once or twice a day some of the local business people and farmers gather at Ruthle's 
Cafe to discuss Lindy Hills' news. The weekly newspaper also provides the, citizens with 
an accounting of local news and happenings. ^ 

Hogs and cattle are the primary livestock raised on area farms. Soybeans and corn 
are the main field crops. Most of the farms are owned by single families. There is 
only one corporate farm in the Lindy Hills school district. 

North of town is a state park and south of town is a state prison. Several miles 
south of the prison is a gasket and machine parts packing company and a pencil factory 
y^mrf>royide additional employment opportunities for area residents. 

^^The residents seem to feel secure in Liridy Hills, a lower-middle Income corwiunity 
of 830 people. Many of the residents who go away to college prefer to come back home 
and'teich, take over the family farm, or manage the family business. 

School 

Based upon T970 census data, the population of the Lindy Hills school district "is 
approximately 2,575, There are 570 students enrolled in the schools with an average ^ 
dally attendance of 518, Two adjacent brick school buildings are comfortable, well main- 
tained, and similar to thousands of others across the nation. One building houses 
facilities for the kindergarten through grade eight classes along with a cafeteria that^ 
servii students apd faculty In both buildings. Twenty-one teachers are responsible for 
39f erernentary stMdents. : . 

The second hullding hou$«sth« senior high 'school with 174 students in grades nine 
through twelve. There afi SlKtten teachers; a counselor, and a librarian, with an aver- 
age of twelve to thtote«n stOdtnts in a class. The,super1ntendent and the two building 
principals comprise*he administrative staff of the district. ^ 



Per pupil expenditure for the school district Is $1,277. Eighty-six students, or 
fifteen percent of the district enrollment, receive free hot lunches^. 

located within a fifty-mile radius of Lindy Hills are three state supported coninun- 
ity colleges. The nearest university Is approximately seventy miles away. 

« 

Interested In Its graduates, follow-up studies are conducted on a one and five-year 
basis. Follow-up studies conducted In 197Aof the 1977 and 1973 graduating classes 
revealed the following information: ' 

!• Twenty-five persons (sixty-eight percent) returned the one-year follow- 
up stud^ questionnaire sent to j 977 graduate s. Eight persons, or twenty- 
two percent of the graduating class, indicatecl they were enrolled in 
in-state post secondary schools. Major areas of study Included: psychol- 

ogy» child care^ business maaagemeat^ Jtnd^^iiitloa te^ 

N persons, forty-one percent of the graduating clasV, listed employment ^ 
in the following occupations: factory worker /^Carpenter, secretary, 
bookkeeper, surveyor's helper*, babysitter, laborer, and welder. Salaries 
^ reported ranged from $300 to $1,100 "with a mean salary of $565 per month. 
Two persons, five percent of the graduating class, were unemployed. No 
one reported serving in the military. 

2., TwentJ^-two individuals in the class of 1973 (fifty-four percent) returned 

the questionnaire. Fifteen persons (thirty-seven percent) reported 
, having attended postsecoj)dary schools. Twelve of these individuals 
received degrees or certi/icates. Current employments repoKed by re- 
spondents Included homemaker, secretary, factory worker, farmer, jnedical 
worker, salesperson, deputy court reporter'T'^and truck driver. Monthly 
salaries ranged from $500 to $1250, with a mean salary of $970. 



Program Initiation 



The OPT project facilitator for the state contacted the director of the regional 
career guidance center early in May 1978 to lend assistance in conducting a 'PAGE 2 
workshop. The director of the center then contacted the Lindy Hills high school princi- 
pal to offer the district a subsidized workshop. The summer workshop was scheduled for 
mid July. The high school principal's wife, a substitute teacher, was ^assigned to 
serve as^the local contact person. Approval was obtained and necessi^iry arrangements 
were made with the superintendent. The contact person worked closely with the high 
school principal and bfidance counselor. Both the principal «|nd counselor were very 
enthusiastic^ since thfej had been collaborating on other career guidance projects and 
viewed the PAGE 2 workshop as relevant inservice for the teachers. 

Most of the te*achers in Lindy Hills expressed an Interest in career-related inser- 
vice, perhaps as a result of their involvement la devdlooing A currlculum-r^elated career 
guidance course manual. Tire development of the manual was funded *by a grant acqu1>|id by 
the high school principal. The mandatory nine-week career guidance course provides 
eighth gryie students with initial experiences in exploring career Aptions. The course 
content ifcludes' written activities, puzzles, and silmulations to promote students' self 
awarenessland. career identity, Another proposal was being written for a mini -grant to 
fund the pmcphase of a slldeitape viewer and for the development of a slide-tape i)re- ' 
sentallon about the careers W local people. J ' 

Supportive of the s^tudlents"* career development, the counselor surveys businesses 
industries within fifty miles of Lindy Hills /for job openings for graduating'senlors. 
icently, the school district also started sending students* vocational Interest 
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inventories to the career guidance center tor computerized printouts winch, in turn mo- 
tivate students to consider career options and plans. The counselor requests ava ab e 
resource materials from the region's career guidance center , and works closely with the 
high school librarian to acquire career-related piedia*. 

Letters of invitation to attend the PAGE 2 workshop were issued by the contact per- 
son to all members of the Lindy Hills school s-taff. In addition, members of the staff 
from a nearby district were also invited. Knowing the residents of Lindy Hills, the 
contact person asked several community meinbers to participate in the workshop. Eleven 
Lindy Hills' school staff ^nembers , four representatives from a riearby district, and four 
conwunity members participated in the workshop which began at 9:00 a.m. on Tuesday 
morning and ended tft 4:00 p.m. on Wednesday. Four sen»esf?r hours of graduate cred t 
were offered to those participants who were willing to attend drive-in semnars which 
were held several weeks after the workshop was completed. The only incentive offered to 
the coranunity members was the intrinsic satisfaction received from offering their ser- 
vices to the schools. 

As is often the case with schoolboard and advisory committee membership, the ^ 
conwunity members participating in the workshop were more representative of^the town s 
educationally-oriented and higher socio-economic population segments than of the general 
Lindy Hills population. One community member owned the local lumberyard, another owned 
a funeral home, one owned a supermarket, and one was a homemaker. All worked-with. 
the schools on previous occasions. Two had been on the school board, all tTad servedTSTT 
the vocational education advisory committee, and^one worked regularly with cooperative 
education students. ' • 

School personnel represented nearly every facet of thes»hool. The eleven Lindy 
Hills paTtictpants consisted of the- superintendent of schooTs, high school principal, 
librarian, counselor, four elementary teachers, af English teacher, a business educa ion^ 
^teacher, and 'a substitute teacher. Administrative support foK the PAGE 2 efforts wis n< 
Indicated by the at.tendance an^^iJa^icipation of) the high school principal and the \ 
superintehdent of schools. .-—^ \ - 

*The average number of years of Jbaching experience for the piling session parti-, 
cipants was thirteen years. The. avef age number of years, at ^ffT^P'^fent school was 
eight years^ Ten ^fifty percent) of the participants" were mal^and teh (fifty percent) 
were female,^^ , 

Table 1 provides information on the participant mix of the workshop. 

m * 

Plannlng^ Session 

The workshop Was co-nduQted by the facilitator with assistance from the local contact 
oerson. The facilitator was not known to most of the district staff. The contact per- 
son, as a substitute teacher, was neither an "insider" nor an "outsider Pe^ se. but 
had some influence as the principal 'swtfe. During the actua planning session the high 
school principal and the guidance counselor demonstrated s^Jgnif leant ^leadership and 
enthusiasm which raotii^ed the other workshop participants. The participation of the ' 
superintendent lent suppm to the district effort. 



•■• Several of the Lindy Hm/teachers who participated had previously worked together ^ 
■In writing an eighth grade coreer course manual. These individuals seemed to be^9en?r- 
ally familiar with career guidance goals. The personnel from other districts and the 
Lindy HiJls teachers who- had not been previously involved in career gui^lance activities y 
seemed, somewhat c«nfused by the unfamiliar career guidance terminology. ( 
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TABLE 1 

Employment Position and Grade Level Reaponslblllty 
of LIndy Hills Workshop Participants 



1 

Position 


Participants 


Participants , 


Admipis^rators 


2 


10 


Counselors* ^ 


4 


20 


J 

Teachers^ ^ f 

< Elementary (K-6) 


4 ' 


20 


Senior High (9-12) 

Post Secondary (13-14)" ^ 


0 


0 
10 

5 


Support Personnel ( 




10 


Community Members 


3 


15 


iParents 


f 

2 


1 10 


TOTALS 


20 


— Ky 

100 



4 



, ' Includes three counselors representing a neighboring school district and a com- 
munity college. 

"Attended. as a representative of a nearby community college. 



The regional career guidance center director and the high school principal deter- 
mined that Modules I, "Planning a Career Guidance Program," and II, "Implementation 
Apprbaches fCfr a Curriculum-Based Career Guidance Program," seemed most appropriate for 
the Lindy Hills school district. The partitipants were divided into four groups: 
groups one, two, tfnd three were composed of Lindy Hills' school staff and community 
manbers; group four was. composed of persbns representing several surrounding communities. 
(See, page 4 for a discussion of goal rating procedures.) The top priority goals, ranked 
one, two, 'and three, emerged as follows: * 



TABLE 2 

Lindy Hills' Top-Ranked Career Quidance Goals 



Qoal 
Ranked 


e 


Group Ratings* 


Total 
Points 


Population 
Variance* 


Goal' 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Group 4 


1 


Develop a positive 
"self concept" 


4 


5 




• 5 


19 


.25 


2 


Acquire effective 
"interpersonal skills" 


- 5 


4 




4 


17 


.25 


3 


Develop "decision- 
msking skills ' 


3 


4 

t 




% 


14 


'.33 

♦ 



^ Scale: 0 to S joints; 5 is the highest value. 

' See population variance formula and explanation on page 23. 



Participarits next compared their top priorities with tha existing situation in the 
Lindy Hills schools. They indicated that the schools were ni^tirtg the goal of develop- 
ing a positive self concept" fairly well, but that more coul/ definite y be accomplished. 
Thoy considered the second and third priority goals as bein/met a little better than 
the first one,^ but would reconmend improvement. 

In the groups' "I. M. Superintendent" letters, participants presented a rational j 
for focusing/the district's career guidance efforts on the three goals in Table 2. The 
rationale pifesented by group one, similar* to those written by other groups, is shown j 
below: 



GOAjL 1 : DEVELOP A POSITIVE SELF CONCEPT 

Indignations 1 Poor decisions madoK:oncernlng curricular selections 
of n#od 2. Students not working up to potential 

/ 3. Poor self concepts are resulting in behavioral problems 

4. Low self-esteem 

Sti^pa to 1 Knowledge of self (abilities, interests, aptitudes, limitations) 
correct \2 Individual and group counseling 
i^ed 3 Makd student aware of individual g[oal$ 

4. Worth of individual must be established 

5. Role playing *nd group counseling ' 
Resulte 1. Develop perception of oneself in terms of interests, abilities, values, and gWlls 

2. Develop awareneaaj)f how others see you 
. 3. DevM6p concept of ideal self 

GOAL 2: ACQU^^EFFECTIVE INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 

Indlcatlont 1. No respect for adult authority 
of need 2. No respect for peers 
• . 3. No respect for self 

Stepe to 1. Increased group activities ^ 
correct 2. Deeper understanding of the authority s role 
need 3. A self evaluation 

Reeults 1. Learn how to work in various types of groups 

2. Learn how to get along with authority figures 

3. Learn how to get along with peers ^^^K^ro 

4. Learn effective skills for interacting with opposite sex and minority group members 

GOAL 3: DEVELOP DECISION-MAKING SKILLS 

Indications 1. Inability to choose a career 
of need 2. Lack of interest in researching different careers 

Steps to 1* Make student aware of the many careers that are available 
correct 

need ^ 
Results ' 1. Understand steps in decision-making process; 

2. Understand psychological aspects of decision-making \ 

3. Understand that individuals make many career-related decisions y 

4. Learn to accept responsibility for one s decision V 
SUMMARY: In ord^r to achieve these goals, we feel that the teaching staff. K-12 should receive In- 

' service training to become familiar with the goals Of the career guidance program and 

that the teachers should develop activities which include these goals. } 



Although participants expressed enthusiasm for the PAGE 2 workshop, they have not 
organized any follow- up to th^ plans generated. The teachers viewed it as an interesting 
KhoS that mainly served t^reinforce what they were already doing in their classrooms. t 
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The business teacher said, "I felt we were accomplishing what PAGt '? was talkinq about/' 
and added, "It made me more aware of how to approach different phases than before." An 
elemientary teacher admitted she had previously thought career guidance was for higt^ 
school students, but now felt that, **it should be done in elementary school too." The 
counselor felt it certainly raised the teachers' awareness of their opportunities to 
foster students' career developpient in relation to courses they teach. The principal 
stated, "There isn't any one workshop or activity that will suddenly change or conmit 
faculty to an idea. !||^ must Iceep working all the time." 

Several teachers expressed doubt that th^oninuni ty members felt comfortable in 
the workshop. However, two of the three community representati ve5 interviewed said they 
felt quite comfortable and involved. These two persons were enthusiastic about the 
workshop, enjoyed the activities, and were pleased with the plans they helped formulate. 
However, they didn't see any real prospects for operational izing the plans, mainly 
becM^s^ the ^hool district hds^ ser iws problems even^ f tfmnc ing the current j)rogram. 

The participants all agreed they welcomed the opportunity to worR with each other 
and this was especially true for the teachers from different buildings and the adminis- 
trators. They made no suggestions on ways to improve the PAGE 2 workshop, but did 
reinforce the fact that administrators should attend because their understanding and 
support is needed for program implementation. 



ProgranfhContinuance ^ 

It was difficult to determine^the specific impact of the PAGE 2 workshop and 
materials because of the presence of other career edu^l*tion,jt^tivities in the district. 
Some of the career guidance activities that are under way were in progress before the 
PAGE 2 workshop began. Several people, however, indicated that the workshop caused 
them to think of career guidance in a broader sense. One said, "T was on .a plateau. 
It (PAGE 2) helped me clarify where I was going/' Thus, indications were that: 

The PAGE 2 materials helped the staff members define what they were doing in 
career guidance and contributed to a broader understanding of career deVeloprdent. 

The fajpt that four community meJnbers/parents participated in the workshop provided 
ar fruitful arrea for making sevjeral observations. First it was evident that: 

I School personnel underestimated the ability and readiness of community personnel 
^ i to participate in the type of activity presented by the PAGE 2 materials. 
/ < ^ 

Throughout t|^e interview wtth school personnel thi^re sMmed to be an echoing strand of 
thought about the community personnel who participated in the workshop. As an example, 
the comments went something like this: "We're riot sure the community peopTe knew how 
ta fit in. They are not used to this kind of activity." , 

The school personnel might have been surprised if they had heard the conversation 
that took place jvith the lumber yard owner. The fijj^t thing)he said wag, "I reallV 
liked that* puzzle but I had done that before." He went on to say that every year he 
goes to his Readi-Mix meetings and they often have group activities similar to the 
missing square puzzle- It may well be that Readi-Mix dealers across the nation have a 
bettelr Inservlce education program than teachers in the public schools. Educators need 
to be aware that methods and activities used In education are also used In the business 
world. ^ 



The lumber yard owner said he parti;; ipated because he thouyht it was h s ^'vk A 
responsibility to help the schools. He liked the workshop and had g°°5/^^V?n . nf 
his involvement.. Before the interviewers left he purchased a CQPy of the history of 
Undy SiiraSd insisted on giving it to the interviewers Op^ of the other two com-, 
munity members eVessed a similar >thusiasm for the PAGt 3 workshop. 

However, theschool personnel vlere apparently right in their estimate about one of 
the community members. This one individual did not 1 ke th^ workshop Hatly told 
the interviewers so. He saw no sense in working within a ^o"P context to Put career 
goal* in priority order. He said that all the time he was n the workshop he kept 
thinking ? "My time could be better spent in my store." D^-^^^g .^he convef-sation he - 
sa S; "I am just not a joiner. They asked me to join the Lion s Club. Wfen they started 
sing ng the tail waggers song, that was enough for me. I just never went back Yft, 
this same person chairs the vocational education advisory corrtnittee for the Lindy Hills 
School '&i«t?^t. 

There Was\ difference in educational level among the community members. Therefore, 
a second observation /was that: ' ' 



There need/ to be much more research on which techniques and methodologies 
work best yvith different segments of the cortimunity. 

It almost sounded like a record being played over and over again for the inter- 
viewers found evidence that teachers feel : 

V. * 

Participation of administrators in PAGE 2 workshops is crucial to successful 
•implementation of the PAGE 2 planning mett)odology. ^ 

Neither of the two Lindy Hills' admin istratorsj'do attended the yerkshop appeared 
!hJeatened by thffact that they were placed /n a situation where J; here was much give 
and take on the part of teachers, administrators, and community members. Teachers did 
Sot alw!yraaree with the administrators'. Neither di^the community members. It 
could be that: " 

* 

The degree to which administrators see themselves as active group "Tiembers 
, rather than passive observers Influences tj^ general enthusiasm for the vjjprkshop. 

Lfndy Hills' was "on the move," in terms of career guidance, '>efore the PAG^ 2^ 
workshop However, most of the activity was and still is at the senior high school 
T^Ierin~fac?! elementary teachers Still do not seem to fully understand their role 
in career guidance, and ^ , . 

' , There is little evidence yet that a plan is emerging for the delivery of a comprehensive 
K-1 2 career guidance program. 

the senior high school career guidance program is truly outstanding J" Jerms of 
the 1 mited resources that ar^ available. Htgh school students 1" ^^"Jy J^"^ «r%^ f 
rece vinrmore career guidance services^han many students across the "ation. _It is \ 
al sS at thrsenior high ■school level where career guidance activities are continuing ^ 
to inSreasl Efforts no** need to be directed toward-the elementary and Junior h1§h 

scbool levejs. ' \ 
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In conclusion, six months after the PAG£ 2 workshop was completed; the I indy Hill 
career gyldance program consists mainly of Individual efforts, ^There is no evidence, 
yet, that a comprehensive kindergarten through grade twfiJve program will be designed 
and implemented. HfiJJ^ver, it must be stressed that secqndary students in Lindy Hills 
are receiving outsljfsTW career guidance services. The elementary and junior high^ 
school (programs still need attention. 




Site Description 
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Community 

Monroeville can best be characterized as a rural, midwestern community of about 
4,500 residents. Although it lies just- fifteen miles from a major metropolitan area, 
it is not suburban in character and this(made it a distinctive case study. 

Its population consists primarily of blue cellar workers. Approximately sixty per- 
cent of the vmrk force ^re employed in factories located on the west side of the nearby 
metropolitan area. Twenty to twenty-five percent of the work force work on ^mall fam ly- 
owned farms which surround the town. There are no corporate-owned farms in the school 
district. The remainder of the work force is employed by sln*l business or service 
organizations. s • 

Housing booms typically found in suburban areas Have not happened in Monroeville. 
Furthermore, the growth of the metropolitan area seems to be moving northwest so It win 
be some time before the growth reaches the city limits of Monroeville. 

Up. and down the main street of town conversation centers around plans for driving 
to the nearby metropolitan city ^ attend the state university ^ootb^ 1 ga")e. Community 
memUs are Jery sports" minded. Athletics "seems to bfe the tie that binds the community 
to the school district. Several times In recent years the Monroeville football team has 
been divisional state champion. The football coach has never had a losing season and 
the booster club Is very active. ^ 

Another way to characterize Monroeville Is to say that it Is in a holding pattern. 
About ten years ago the traffic was heavy on the major U. S. highway that went through 
town. Then a new 1nterst;ate highway was constructed which by-passed" Monroeville. When 
this happened, other things got by- passed too-1nciad1ng community financial support for 
the pyblic schools. 

School 

Every year since' 1970 the community has defeated the school levies which have been^ 
proposed. Recently the school board made a very unpopular declsloji by voting to curtail 
all extracurricular activities beginning next fall until a levy Is passed. According 
to the athletic director, over sixty percent of the high $chool students and even more 
of the middle school students participate in a variety of extracurncul-ar act vltles. 
As happens In many communities, citizens are often more upset by a cut In athletic pro- 
grams than they a^e by a cut in the curriculum offerings. 

A previous casualty of the decreasing funds was the school* distrlct.'s standardized 
testing program. The school board eliminated it several years ago, apparently without 
much publicity or protest from school personnel or parents. With nb Information about 
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students' achieveinent scores, rankiruj according to national noiins, or c ar(MM7(ntu( at ion 
plans, placement and follow-u[) studies have been difficult. In fact, sincr Www 
been no school supported follow-up studios for sov'oral ycvirs, (lata rcnjarciiru) i'(\(Mit 
alumni is not available. Ifie superintendent estimates ttiat twenty- five to tfiirty pet- 
cent of the graduates attend collecje, while anottiei* sixty percent take some po^^ec^ond- 
ary courses or vocational-toctinicd] training. 



A large state university and several postsecondary schools are located within 
twenty miles of Monroeville. While some school personnel attend or have attended the 
university for post-baccalaureate work, they do not receive reiITf1^r'sement from the school 
district. Consequently, very few teachers have completed courses V^l^ted to career 
education or other recent innovations in education. 



The school district* s per pupil expenditure for the past fiscal year/fl^77-7H) was 
$K172. About yO students receive free hot lunches, while another fifty pay a reduced 
price for thei r Jlunches . 

The staffs composed of sixty-eight teachers, two half-time counselors, four 
building principals, a career education coordinator, and the superintendent. School 
buildings i.nclude a kindergarten building, two elementary schools, a middle- school and 
high school. Table 1 shows a breakdown of students and staff with the exception, of 
the career education coordinator and superintendent. 
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TABLE 1 

Distribution of IMonroeville Public School 
Students and Instructional Staff 



Level 


Number of 
Students 


Teachers 


Number of Staff 
Counselors 


Principals 


-Kindergarten 


100 


2 


0 


0 


Elementary (1-6) 


743 


27 


0 


2 


Middle School (7-8) 


251 


15 


0 


1 


'senior High (9-12) 


533 


24 


1 (V2 + V2) 


1 


TOTALS 


1.627 


68 


1 
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Beginning this year* the district is receiving state funding to develop a career 
education program. This funding is providing for inservice like the' PAGE 2 planning 
workshops. Teachers are enthusiastic about the opportunity to expand their teaching to 
include mofe career related information and experiences. Their commitment is reinforced 
by the enthusiastic and energetic career education coordinator who has the wholehearted 
support of the superintendent and principals. 



Program Initiation 

The newly appointed career education coordinator welcomed having a PAGE 2 workshop 
to 4ntroduce career guidance concepts to* the district^ personnel . The coordinator served"^ 
as local contact person and worked closely with the state facilitator. Sjnce tKe 
carefr education program was new In the district, teachers had had little, if any, prior 
experience with career-related activities. Although they later realized that many of 
their current classroom activities were related to career guidance, they felt that the 
planning and ranking of goals were useful new concepts. 




ihe contdtt person, with the full siip[>ott of th»' supiMintcndcnt , made d 1 1 rieu>ss.ir.y 
arrarujiwents to hold the workshop. The previous superintcrulont had (livori permission to 
hold the workshop and the current superintendent, who is new to the district, fully 
endorsed it. He participated in the workshop and had the (our principals to do so ds 
well. * ' ^ 

The administrators and other participants pointed out that one reason the workshop 
was so well received was partially due to the enthusiasm and professional competence of 
both the contact person and the facilitator. The participants nOt only felt this work- 
shop to be a woV-thwhile effort, they volunteered to conduct PAGC ? workshops for the 
rest of the school personnel . 

The guidance program has two part-time individuals or the equivalent of one coun- 
selor to serve the high school students. There are no guidance counselors for the 
middle or elementary schools. One of the part-time counselor^ also serves as the ath- 
letic director and football coach. The other part-time counselor 15 available several 
periods a day to help students schedule courses or deal with school problems. They have 
not had the time nor the resources to establish a comprehensive career guidance program. 

Approximately four months elapsed between the time the' workshop facil.itator first 
agreed to conduct the workshop and the time she contacted the Monroeville school dis- 
trict This was partially due to the fact that a new career education effort was being 
launched by the school district at the beginning of the 1978-79 school year. A new 
career education coordinator was hired and the facilitator felt that the coordinator 
would appreciate involvement in the PAGE 2 activities. Tie new coordinator did respond 
enthusiastically, recognizing that the staff needed to be^nvolved in planning the new 
career education program. The coordinator felt that the PAGE 2 workshop would help her 
to bicome acquainted with the staff and to understand their viewpoints ^d career 
curriculum needs. s 

Octo^ 3 and 4 (Tuesday and Wednesday) were chosen ss the dates for the workshop. 
Participants met from 8:30 a.m. until 3:00 p.m. on both days. Substitutes were employed 
so that teachers could attend. Those persons attending the Workshop averaged thirteen . 
years of total teaching exper^ience and nine years in Monroeville. Fifty-seven p^rce^ 
of the participants were male and forty-three percenfwere female. Table 2 indieetes 
* the positions and grade level responsibilities of the workshop Mrticipants. 



TABLE 2 

Employment Position and Grade Level Respon 
ot Monroevllld Workshop Participants 




N 



^ Position 


Number ot _ 
Participants J 


Percentage of 
Participants 


Administrators^ , 


5 


35,7 


Counselors 


1V2* 


10.7 


iTeachers 

Elementary (K-5) 
Middle School (6-8) 
Senior High (9-12) 


0 
3 


000 

21.4- 

25.0 


Librarians 


1 


7.2 


/ TQTAUS ^ 


14 

1 V 


too.o 



One person was a biology instructor and part-time counselor 

/ 
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58 ^ 



Administrative support for pAqi: 2 was extremely strong. After the first day of 
the workshop the superintendent decided that an inservice workshop which ho had pre- 
viously, planned would be replaced by PAGE 2 workshops for all school personnel in the 
district. These were Jater held at each building and conducted by participants (usually 
the building principals) of the first PAGt 2 workshop. The ''Program Continuance" 
section elaborates upon these subsequent workshops. One elanentary principal who con- 
ducted a workshop for his building staff enthusiastically Indicated that he would like 
to conduct future workshops in other school districts. 



Planning Session 

ATthough the contact persoClind super intendent were new to the district * they wer^ 
energetic, enthusiastic, and highly capable leaders. The contact person assisted the 
facilitator in presenting Module I during the two-day workshop. Since there had been no 
previous career education program. Module I was deemed appropriate for determining 
career guidance goals and outlining plans for a comprehensive career guidance program. 
*< 

Thn^e goals as shown in Table 3 were rated equally high by the two groups: 

TABLES 

Monro«ville'8 Top-Ranked Career Guidance Goals V 



Goal 
Ranked 




Group Ratings^ 


Total 
Points 


Population 
Variance^ 


Goal 


Group 1 


Group 2 


1 


Develop "decision- 
making skills ' 


5 


5 


10 


0.00 


1 


Develop a positive 
self concept' 


5 


5 


10 


000 


1 


Develop 'values 
clarification skills ' 


5 ' 


5 


10 


0.00 



^ Scale: 0 to 5 points; 5 is the highest value. • « 

^ See population variance formula and explanation on page 23. 

Th6 participants analyzed the current status of these goals and felt that while 
decision-making skills were fairly well developed in the current program, there was still 
room for improvement. They were even less satisfied with the status Qf the other two 
goals and recommended that they receive immediate attention. 

In their group letters to the superintendent, the participants outlined plans to 
accomplish the three goals. While they rated^the goals equally, the two groups proposed 
to concentrate upon goal fourteen, "Develop a positive self concept.** One of the steps 
recommended to achteve this goal was an inservice workshop for the teachers about thetr 
owft as well as the students* self concept. 

«... » 

The PAGE 2 workshop was received very well by the Monroeville participants. They 
agreed unanimously that the facilitator's sparkling delivery and the pacing of the 
activities added to the overall worth of the workshop. The puzzle activity was not used 
and they were somewhat unfamiliar with the language of the goal statement^, but generally 
they were pleased with the workshop's format, contents, and results. 



Participants liked working together with other staff members and felt every staff 
member in the district would benefit from participation in a PAO« 2 workshop. Partici- 
pants recommended ,that; 

1. All school personnel should take part in a subsequent PAGE 2 workshop. 

2. PAGE 2 workshops shoufd be held at each of the four buildings. 

3. Groups should be formed by grade level at each building. 

4. Workshop results should be used in planning the new tareer education program. 



' Program Continuance 

Monr^ i 1 1 e was a pr ime exampld of how the PAGE 2 mter tal s can be used successful ly 

in planning a iare^r guidance progrim. An inservice education program has been built 
around the three priority items identified by school personnel. AllVschool personnel in 
the district-- including several cooki, secretaries, and custodians--have had an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the PAGE 2 process. A major factor coot^ributing to this success 
story was; 

Outstanding career guidance leadership remained in-the district after the first 
PAGE 2 v»^orkshop v»^as completed. 



As the superintendent so aptly stated, "Once in a while in my life as a school 
administratof- I see a trifly outstanding educator. Our career education Coordinator 
falls In tbat category." Teachers reinforced this statement by^indicating the high 
quality services provided by the career education coordinator. The coordinator helped 
ensure that PAGE 2 workshops were conducted at each building after the first workshop 
was completed. 

For this particular district School personnel voiced the opinion that, 



The initial workshop should be conducted by an outsider and participants should 
include all building administrators, district administrators, counselorsr and teacher 
leaders from each building. Building level workshops should follow, should involve 
all personnel in the buiitling, and should be lea by insiders" who attended the 
initial workshop. / ' 



This implementation procesi. in Monroeville was effective because eight people who 
attended the first workshop were involved in conducting subsequent workshops. When 
these eight individuals led others through the process, they became advocates of the 
PAGE 2 process and career guidance. They formed a task force to carry out the goals 
recommended in the first .and subsequent workshops. a- . ^ 

The fact that* inservice activity for the year has been, planned around the three 
high priority PAGE 2 sipals has helped teachers and counselors see that the PAGE 2 pro- 
cess can help them in their work. However, it is important to note that. 



Relation8hiJ)S between the PAGE 2 priorities and subsequent inservice activities 
must be made explicit: 
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J Even though the top priority identified by the district was reldtcul to "devtVlopmont 
of a positive self concept" and a full day of insorviro related to this concept was 
cotiducted, some teachers did not quickly cjras(^ the relationship hetw(Mni the ideritifica- 
tlpl of goals and their Inservice proqranu Mayhe tins is a general condition related 
to^ the fact that very little school time is devoted to long-rancie planniru). Once the 
Inkervlce day's activities began, however » teachers did understand the connection 
be|tween their top priority goal and the inservice activities. Tfie followinq is 
excerpted from the "Fact Sheet" which accompanied the inservice materials and w^is orally 
presented by the career education coordinator.*" Again, the superintendent spoke briefly 
to reinforce his support of th^subsequent activities. 



MONROEVILLE INSERVICE FACT SHEET 

\ ■ 

Background Information: The agenda was based upon the results of the PAGE 2 (Program- 

y matic Approach to Guidance Excellence) October district in-service 

meeting. The chart shows your top three goals by building. See 
Career Guidance Goal Statements Summary Sheet { 

Purposo of ln-8orvlce: To develop an awareness and an understanding of ourselves and 

how we relate to others (family, friends, staff members, students) 

Qoal: To develop more tolerance toward eacll* other and our students. 

Caroor Education Program Qoal: To help students know himself/herself and develop a personal 

value system. Self awareness leads to self identity 

Daflnltlon of Salf Aviaranass: Helping individuals understand themselves. To become aware of 

their own interests, aspirations, aptitudes, abilities, and values. f 

Salf Awaranaas — Primary: Demonstrates an AWARENESS of his/her own feelir>gs, ln^erests. 

and skills. 

Salf Awaranaaa — Intarmadlatf : Demonstrates an APPRECIATION of his/H^r own feelings, interests, 

skills, and values. ^ 

'Salf Awaranaaa — Middle School: Recognizes that his/her talents, values, interests, and limitations re- 
late to career goals. 

Salf Awaranass — High ScKSoI: Makes goal*oriented choices relateg to his/her career requirements 

and future employability skills. 



The inservice activtties Jncluded a two-hour film, ^What You Are Is Where You Were 
When," which generated enthusiasttc small-group discussions about values and how they 
affect interaction betweeri teachers and students. 



Monroeville yerves as an example of a site wheVe tax levies have been defeated 
resulting in program cutbacks including its testing program and yet it illustrates th^t: 

PAGE 2 materials can be helpful in districts where there are limited financial 
resources. 

/ 

The principal investment is inservice time. The materials are intentionally 
designed in such a way that local personnel can serve as workshop facilitators. At a 
cost of eighty dollars, thtf PAGE 2 package of materials usually costs less than the cost 
for one day of consultant services. Furthermore, school districts in forty- two states 
where PAGE 2 packages are located in state departments of education may borrow them at 
no cost. 

The career education coordinator indicated that the PAGE 2 materials probably saved 
their district money because: 
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PAGE 2 gave focus to a new career education prograrrrand, thus, school personnel 
saved time and money m establishing direction tot their program 

There were other iridlcators that the PAGF 2 materials were wel 1 received in Monroe- 
ville. As mentioned earlier, one of the building principals and a teacher volunteered 
to assist with other PAGE 2 workshops that might be conducted in the r state. The 
superintendent has agreed to answer questions that are directed to him by other school 
administrators. The career education coordinator and the superintenderit have been 
Invited to co-author an article on their PAGE 2 success story for a major educational 
periodical that reaches 60,000 readers. 



Developers of the PAGE 2 materials feel that Morwoeville is a model site to visit • 
for school districts wanting to see how PAGE 2 can be used to improve career guidance 
practices. ftdIn1n^5tr^to^s, t«aeher^, and counselors in Monroeville have^a^success 
experience to tell and they credit much of their current program to the PAGE 2 materials. 



In conclusion, four months after the PAGE 2 workshop was completed, Monroeyille 
School District personnel conducted four additional PAGE 2 workshops so that all school 
personnel have been a part of the PAGE 2 planning process-. They he d an inservice day 
which focused on the number one priority identified through the workshop and they are 
actively implementing a comprehensive career guidance program. This is an exemplary 
site where PAGE 2 materials have truly made a difference In the quality and quantity of 
career guidance services. 
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Site Description 



Community 

Sunmlt Heights Is the state capital and the largest metropolitan area In the state. . 
It serves as a major regional center for «reas of three states and Is the center for 
national and International operation of major business and industries that headquarter 
In the city. .» f\ 

Because Sumnlt Heights Is the state capital and county seat, government Is the major 
employer. The present economy Is largely based on retail and wholesale trade, employment 
In government, service industries, and manufacturing. All of these, with the exception 
of gov#nment. are. In turn, partly dependent on the agricultural and forest resources of 
the surrounding area. ^ > 

Sumnlt Heights Is a friendly community where there Is an accent on leisurely living. 
The corrmunlty Identifies its distinctive quality as "diversi ty--the best combination 
between work and play." > 

^^^t the present time, more than 145,000 people with a mean Income of $14,000 live In 
the Inwedlate metropolitan area. Located on a major Intev-state highway, the CQmmun ty 
and Surrounding area are experiencing rapid and steady growth. It has been identified 
Js one of the country's most active housing markets. The mix of Industry and recreation 
draws people to the area. Major attractions Include parks, recreational areas, skiing, 
horse racing and pari mutuel wagering, museums, and colorful gardens. Cul;turd growth 
ts marked by conwunlty support for libraries, art galleries, theater, and a philharmonic 
orchestra. 



School 

'As Sunrolt Heights has grown and the population shifted, school needs have changed. 
Programs have demanded the use of extra space in older schools and many facilities in 
the suburban areas are overcrowded. Thirty , elementary (kindergarten through sixth grade) 
schools, six junior high schools, and three senior high schools serve the district popu- 
lation of 20.476 public school students. -One of the state's major universities Is 
located In the city and serves in excess of 15,000 students. Summit Heights also has 
seven parochial schools, a Bible college, two business schools, and six trade schools. 

Big and old characterizes the Summit Heights school district. In size it covers 
over 456 square miles. In numbers of students, it is twice as large as any other dis- 
trict in the state and ranks among the 250 largest in the nation. It operates under a 
charter^granted by the territorial legislature. - 

imprinted on all district stationery is the superintendent's creed. "What children 
learn and what they become depend largely upon how they feel about themselves. In the 



dlgfrlct goals and objectives, the superintendents |)tn ] oso|)liy is sttited a* 
orWnted. In all areas of instruction and school operation, the primary em|)hasis 
concern should be, and is, upon the children, and tlieir ftuHirKis about ttieniselve 
decision making at all levels rests upon how boys and ()ir)s will b(» afl(Hted." 



and 
Iht 



Per pupil expenditure is listed as $1,!)07 with ?,10() rtniMVirn) f> (m> lurulu^s. Ihe 
average dally attendance Is 20,610 students. There is a minority population of less than 
170 students. During the past year, a lO'!'- hold was [)lared all ex|)end i ture*^ so that 
no increase in school- taxes resulted for local tax[)ayers. Throu(|li attrition, the total 
staff was decreased by 11 5/6 persons, lour positions affected were administrative and 
the remaining were secondary teachers where school population had dimini slied sliqhtly. 

As shown In Table K a staff of 987 teachers and forty- two counselors provicfes the 
instructional program for the Sunwiiit Heights students. 



TABLE 1 

Distribution of Summit Heights Public School 
Students and Instructional Staff 



Level 


Number of 
Schools 


Class Size 


Number of 
Students 


Number of 
Teachers 


Number of 
Counselors 


Elementary K-6 


29 


K-1 20 
2-3 24 
4-6 28 


9.810 


479 


12 


Junior High 7-9 


6 


160 students 
per teacher 
per day 


5,1J12 


251 


15 


Senior High 10-12 


3 


^ 160 students 
per teacher 
per day 


5.554 


257 


15 



Only two programs have recently^ shown an increase in student enrollments-career 
education and special education. Jme first has been in response to popular demand; the 
latter in response to a mandate by law to provide specialized help to all district 
students. 

The Summit Heights board of education and school administrators are proud of the 
fact that their students consistently equal or exceed the national norms on standardized 
tests. While recognizing that such scores alone are not an accurate reflection of the 
quality of education or of staff competency, they state that the scores "serve as indi- 
cators and adld an important dimension to an overall evaluation." 

Career education and career guidance are not unfamiliar terms Vin the Summit Heights 
schools. The board of education took a stand on career education several years ago. It 
supported the concept and established a career education department, that department is 
housed in a separate facility and staffed by a career education principal, a full-time 
coordinator, and thirtV teachprs. In addition, there ar6 career centers in each of the 
three high schools, hffli school vocational and cooperative education programs, junior 
high career education infusion materials, and a career education materials section- with- 
in the district materials center. 

With a $38, boo, eighteen-month federal grant. Summit Heists developed materials for 
their elementary program. The project staff developed multi-media instructional packets 
on various occupations atid purchased additional commercial materials. A pilot program 
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was developed to rotate the materials between the elementary schools. Approxinidtely 
twenty percent of the teachers used the materials. However, when the board of education 
changed, subsequent budget revisions no longer allowed the rotation of materia^*.. Ihus, 
they' are now housed in the district materials center. At the same time fieM trips, 
funded at*$10,000 for the elementary schools, were also cut. 

Three years ago, through local funding, workshops were held in the elementary 
schools. Six groups studied six different job areas. An "idea book" for elementary 
education as well as separate kindergarten through sixth grade career awareness guides 
were 'developed by individual teachers through the career education department. Presently 
the only elementary career education activity is a "world of work" day set aside in 
third and fifth grades for students to experience different occupations. The elementary 
program has been changed numerous times but no coordinated comprehensive program has yet 
been developed. > 

Through a $24,000 grant from the state department of vocational education, career 
exploration curriculum guides for social science, mathematics, French and Spanish, lan- 
guage arts, and Science were developed. The grant allowed for the development, field 
testing, classroom evaluation, and revision of the activities. These materials are 
available to all seventh, eighth, and ninth grade teachers. At one time the junior high 
also had a separate career education class offered through the social studies curriculum 
as well as a career center. The career education coordinator reported that not much was 
going on at the junior high schools at present. 

The career centers, at each of the high schools, are staffed with half-time coun- 
selors from the career education staff. The centers were originally funded- at $35,000. 
Their aim is to involve all students in career planninjj, placement, and follow-up. 

The school district employs a director of guidance to which all counselors other 
than the three career counselors report.' The career counselors report to the career 
education coordinator. Even though the counselors support each other's programs, the 
career education funding affords additional materials for the career counselors. Thus, 
the responsibility for career counseling is left to those who serve in those Qositions.^ 

In its seventh year, the career education budget is funded at $800,000, In addi- 
tion to the aforementioned activities, these monies also support the separate career 
education facility of the district, some of the high school facilities, and the leasing 
of facilities for training programs from the community. There are presently about "960 
high school students in the vocational education program with 800 attending the separate 
career education facility. Funds from the car^r education budget enable students to be 
bused from their home high scKool to the various career education facilities. ^ 

Faced with funding cutbacks as a result of recently enacted state legislation, the 
Suimilt Heights school district is now in the position of seeking a solution to a Problem 
confronting many schools nationwide. Cutbacks are due to be implemented by January 1980 
with a ten to thifty percent reduction. in the Summit Heights school district budget next 
year and the following years. Administrators and teachers alike are holding their 
. breath, not knowing how and to what extent they and their programs will be affected. 

Program Initiation 

Recognizing Sumnlt Heights' history of innovative and successful programs, the OPT 
facnitator contacted the career education coordinator about the possibility of conduc- 
•ting a planning workshop In that district. Approval to host the workshop was obtained 
from the assistant superintendent. Although the stite facilitator first contacted the 
coordinator of career education In Mav, the workshop was not scheduled until September 
due to the lack of a summer school pr^ram. 
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coordinator became the contact person and advertised the workshop by 

notices on all bulletin boards in the school buildings at the beqlnninq of the 
fall semester. The workshop was scheduled for four three-hour sessions to be hold on 
a Friday night and Saturday morning on two weekends. Modules 1 and II were presented 
during the twelve hours of instruction. . 



Participants were offered the opportunity to earn one semester hour of credit 
through one of the state's major universities. Credit was awarded only upon attendance 
and participation at each session. Fifteen persons indicated interest in participating 
In the Inservlce; ten persons actually attended the workshop. Planning session partici- 
pants had an average of thirteen years teaching experience with an average of seven 
years In their present school. Seven participants (seventy percent) were female and 
^three (thlrU^ percent) were male. Table 2 provides information on the participant mix 
of the workJfiop. 

TABLE 2 

Employment Position and Grade Level Reaponalblllty 
of Summit Heights Workehop Partlclojinta 



Posit'ion 


Number of 


Percentage of 


Participants 


Participants 


Administrators (10-12) 


1 


10 


Counselors (7-9) 


1 


10 


Counselors (10-12) 


2 

» 


20 


Teachers ^ 






Elementary (K<-6) 


5 


50 


Junior High (7-9) 


1 


10 


Senior High (10-12) 


0 


0 


TOTALS 


10 


100 



Although some contacts were made In an attempt to attract community and parent 
participation, the contact person was not successful In getting commitments for such 
participation. ' 

Most of those who did, attend had worked with the career education coordinator In 
the past and were Influenced to sign up for the workshop because his name was on the 
notices posted In the schools. The Influence was typified In the statement, "I Knew It 
would be a good Inservlce experience If Geirge was sponsoring It." 



( 



Planning Session 



Several of the participants had been Involved previously with workshops or courses 
related to career education or some phase of program planning. It became obvious during 
the planning session that some had worked together In the past as they seemed relaxed 
with one another and seemed to enjoy the workshop activities. 

Leadership roles during the workshop were assumed by the three counselors and'one 
of the elementary teachers. Tiiese Individuals were most vocal and were considered by. 
the others to be knowledgeable about career guidance In general. 



During the course of the activities in Modulo I, the qroup wdb dtvided into two 
groups to consider priority ratings for eighteen goals of qareer guidance (See page a 
for a discussion of goal rating procedures.) Table 3 displays the top-ranked goals and 
their rating by each group. 

* TABLES^ 

Summit Hvlghtt' To|>-R«nk«d Car««r Guidance Qoalt 







Qcoup Ratings^ 


Total 
Points 


Population 
Variance' 


Goal 
Ranked 


Goal 


Qroup 1 


Qroup 2 


1 


Develop a 'positive 
self concept" 


5 


5 




• 00 


2 


Acquire effectfve 
'interpersonal skills" 


4 


i 


9 


50 


3 


Develop "decision- 
making skills ' 


3 


5 




200 




Develop skills to 
'cope with a changing 
work world" 


4 


4 


8 


,00 ' 



J 



' Scale: 0 to 5 points; 5 is the highest value 
J See population variance formula and explanation on page 23 

Although a tie resulted in total point values for the third most important goaU 
there was much more agreement between ttie groups on the importance of "skills to cope 
with a changing work world" thart on the importance of "developing lieclsionnmaklng ski.lls. 

After" completing the goal rating activity, each individual was 'asked ;d study the 
goals again.- This time they were to rate each of the eighteen statements according to 
how well they felt their school's current progran»6 were meeting each goal. . 

In determining what was already being done in the dist/t-ict. it was perceived by 
'those participating that an above average effoig was being>nade to meet the following 
three goals: (1) appreciate community role Inlareer development; (2) develop career 
planning skills; and (3) develop a positive self concept. • ^ 

/participants" felt that more importance needed to be attached to the following three 
areas! (1) dpprecUte parental role in career guidance; f?) develop decision-making 
skills; and (3) develop awareness of preferred Lifestyles. ^ 

Each indii^i dual then identified three goals iround which to plan the district's 
career guidance program. On an individual basis Bey reacted to t^e I. M. Superintendent 
memorandum in the PAGE 2 materials. Although their rationale statements in response to 
the memorandum were hypothetica;, it helped them express their feel ings concerning the 
present program and changes felt needed to be made. Participants willingly^ sh^d 
their statements orally with. the total group. The following excerpts are .reflecWe of 
the oarttci pants' concern for easier guidance at Summit Heights: 



"More emphasis needs to/be^placed on district-wide inservice programs 
for career planning methods." . " . 

"It is worthless to master irfsight into oneself without the means to 
apply this knowledge to the world around us. Programs must be provided 
which provide this newly armed student with Jthe opporturfity to explore 
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the wqrld of work. An increased emphasis must also ho placed on undor- 
sttfr\ding the importance of curriculum to career planniru). Career (iiiidarue 
must become the tool of each teacher. Students need the opportunity to 
.sharpen their job seeking skills.'' 

"Students need to be constantly reminded of the world of work for 
their embtional well being as well as the benefits it provides physically 
* to sustain 1 ife. " 

"... I do feel that career guidance is a continuous process and 
that all subjects and related events'are significant in developing 
careers." 

Tluch thought went into the^Jndi vidua 1 development of the program planning sheets. 
This part of the planning prOgrH was/completed as a take-home assignment, Consiabrable 
discussion took place during the session prior to the assignment of that lesson. The 
facilitator spent a great deal of time explaininig the goals of the lesson and th^ anti- 
cipated outcome?. The thoroughness with which the planning sheets were completed 
indicate that the lesson was well understood and beneficial to the participants. 

<f ' 
Each person attempted, through an articulated approach, to involve personnel from 
the various grade levels in the planning steps for .each goal. Since much work had 
already been done in the district, attempts were made to use the existing parts whenever^ 
possible. Administrators, counselors, the vocational education director,' and teacher 
representatives were high^on the list of responsible persons to assure the development 
and implementation of the plans. 



Even though many components of a career education program already existed in Summit 
Heights, ^he PAGE 2 workshop hel ped .the, participants see which parts of a kindergarten 
through grade twelve systematic approach to career guidance were i^l ready in place. 
There appeared to b^ some confusion as to what was happening in the district since the 
district guidance program and career education are separate entities in Summit Heights. 

The participants liked the format of PAGE* 2.because it didn't allow for idle time. 
However, some would have preferred more time for indepth discuss'ion with some of the 
activities. 

Two elementary participants indicated some uneasiness about working with secondary 
p&6l51e. This was a new experience for them. One person stated that the high school 
^il^founselors had a lot of good ideas'and this made her feel that her input would be irrele- 
vant to the district-wideiijj^^an. Another who had never worked or#a district-wide basis 
felt the workshop should have been conducted on a building level. 

Several persons in t\]e workshop indicated they would have liked to have had more 
administrators involved. It was felt that if the agWinistration more fully understood 
the* scope and intent .of a systematic career guidance program, they "might not b^^o quick 
to cut funds. • ^ 




Although some participants felt they^did not understand the objectives prior 'to 
the workshop, they felt the sessions proved beneficial and were enjoyable. A positive 
factor was the opportunity to work wi^th staff from other educational levels and -to . 
better understand what they are attempting to do with their students. One participant 
indicated , that she had never before thought about education in such technical terms.* 

Most of the paf'ticipants felt that a more widely-attended PAGE 2 workshop could 
draw the total district career guidance effort closer together. 



Program Continuance 



Administrator personality and skills are the keys to success for career education 
and career guidance in Summit Heights. Two .individuals possess these vital ingredients 
and direct the- course of the program- - the- care^ education principal and the career • 
education coordinator. The coorxlinator has been with the -program from the staH working 
closely with the principal to meet the vocational needs of over 800 high school students. 
.He also obtained the original career education grant to develop the elementary muti- 
media materials, worked with, teachers to develop the cur|culum, and helpe^tabl ish 
thlkcareer center'sr^ This highly oi^ganized individual wofR well with state eJep^^ment 
personnel, has established an excellent rapport with the commOnity, writes well, and 
maintains a high level of. respect among his colleagues. 

Many parts of the career-guidance program were already in place in Summit Heights 
prior to the PASE 2 workshop. However, since It is d large district the coordinator ' 
recognized that: • 

The PAGE 2 planning approach is a way to bring together people of various grade 
levels to help broaden their understanding of career gufdance and appreciale the 
significance of avery aspect of a K-adult program. 

Althouah most of those who enrolled for the workshop had been invo|ved with career 
education-^eviously. the experience enabled .them to gaiii a better undei^stan^ing of * 
career guidance as a comprehensive program. Thus, there was some reduction in the 
attitude. "We have a career education and career guidance department, so there is no 
need for us to be concerned with these activities." 

In keeping with his administrative style, the coordinator participated i^l the work- 
•shop. His presence mas recognized and appreciated by all who attended. Most impor- 
tantly, however, as a participant he saw the PAGE 2 process as a way of helping to^pull . 
together tJie efforts of the career education staff. He a>so viewed it as an effective . 
process for helping them realize how they and their programs fit into the total efforts 
of the department and the district. As a result, 

t 

' A second PAGE 2 workshop was held in Summit Heights by the coordinator for 
the career education department staff, many of whpm were non-certified. 

Realizing that many of his s'taTft did not possess « background in curriculum develop- 
ment- and^program planning, he saw- that: * , . 



k PAGE 2 is a process by which persons can be exposed to fairly sophisticated 
' concepts through a series of nonthreatening group activities and structured 



experiences. , 



The PAGE 2 materials encourage flexibility of use to meet the program plannino^^ 
needs of a variety of groups. - ^ 



■though several" career education staff members were not f-amil iar with the termi-t 
nology of career guidance, the workshop provided needed inservice in educational progralji 



\ 

pldnning. Individuals derived confidence in [)lanninq from tlie (jroui/ lU t iv it . PAGl 
also reinforced the idea that: 

4* 

Career guidance is not only the responsibihty of tfie counselor It is proper for 
teachers to get involved, and they, along with administrators, must take an active 
role if all students are to be served 



The first workshop offered by. the state facilitator for OPI did not meet the 
suggested participant mix as outlined in the PAGf ? staff develo(>n)ent procedures. How- 
ever, the success of the initial workshop was reflected in the effort of the careen^ edu- 
cation coordinator in conducting the second planning session. Thus, 

The involvement of the administration is vital to the plaiTning process if we expect 
the next step" to be taken — whatever the appropriateness of that step may be 
for an individual district ^ % 



The second workshop appeared to be an appropriate "next step" for Suninit Heights. 
However, there is no doubt that it would never have occurred unless the coordinator as 
an adminis^trator had taken an active role in the initial session. 



In summary, Suninit Heights, with a history of active program development and imple- 
mentation in career guidance, used the PAGE 2 materials for a purpose other than 
establishing a comprehensive kindergarten through grade twelve career guidance program. 
As pre\tfously stated, the materials were used to expose school district personnel to the 
plannirig process as it affects all program and curricdlum development and implementation. 
With practically all of the ongoing activity being conducted at the senior high school 
,^leve1 and by the career education department, there is very little evidence that a 
coordinated comprehensive kindergarten through grade twelve career guidance program is 
emerging or even being considered a priority at this time^^ 

Certainly the career education department's program is truly outstanding.^^igh 
school students in Summix Heights proba^bly have more career guidance aqd careefiT program 
opportunities available to them than rrtost students across the nation. Now the rocus 
needs to be placed on the junior high and elementary levels. However, with serious , 
funding cutbacks facing the district during the next few months. Summit Heights personnel 
are not making any commitments or predictions. 
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Brief Facts 



PROGRAMMATIC APPROACH TO GUIDANCE EXCELLENCE 

(PAGE 2) 



6BJECTIVE 



To guide the planning of comprehensive 
K1 ^career guidance programs including 
curricuigm based guidance, counseling, 
placement, and fbllow-up. To provide 
inservice/preservice training materials/ 
resoWces. To asless heeds^d 
goals, select Implementation activities, 
and evaluate outcomes, 

TARGET USER(S) 

Local, regional and state educational , 
agencies personnel and planning cofn- 
mittees which include community 
members and parents. Useful for pre- 
service education, for administration 
and counseling programs. 



TARGET SETTING(S) 

Education agencies (K-adult) and college 
counseling, administration, and teacher 
education courses. 



DEVELOPER 



Developed 
of Illinois.) 




Eastern Illinois University, 1976. (Revised Edition, 1978, developed at the University 
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SPONSOR 

U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, DepartP^ent of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Part "C," Vocational Education Act of 1963. 



DAT£ PUBLISHED 

1976 (Revised Edition, 1978) 

ORDERING INFORMATION 

Malerials available from: 

Curriculum Publications Clearinghouse 

Western Illinois University 

76 B Horrabin Hall 

Macomb, IL 61455 < 7 



\ 



PRICE: $79.50 f'Kjs charges for postage and 
handling. ' 
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ABSTRACT 



Designed as inservice and preservice training ftiatofinis for planninq a cotnptohonsive cariMM'duulancp 

^° '"f^'viciual ailb insiituiional needs, dotortnine (joals, si.iie ohioc.iivos. 



select objectives, select apffopriate impl(>meniation aciivit 



l(?S. 



Based upon career developrfient principles and intended to n^ko best Jfe of school amf coinm.iniiO 
resources. Focus is upon three aspects of a total career guidance proyrain, proqrain planning 
curr.culum-based guidance, and job placement. Planning proccKfuros (using ihc planning boards 
markers and goal statements to determine priorities) can be used by communities to plan other' 



DEVELOPIVfENT 

Developed by project staff at the Center for Educational StucJies at Eastern Illinois University under 
tbe d^recuon of Dr. Maria Peterson and Dr. Janet Treichel. Revised edition was developed at the 
University of Illinois under th« direction of Dr. Treichel V 

FIELD TESTS 



V 



duhnn^qTfi ^'"'^ 1^ ^ay inservice programs in three Illinois school d^tric 

Tn ' bibliography for report.) Pinning materials have been used to develop state plans 

n o her program areas in Alaska and have bak) used by a number of committees and school systems 
to plan educational programs. - :»^muui sybiems 



BIBLIOGRAPHY f 

Peterson. M. P.; Treichel J. M.; Felstehausen, J. T.; and Wiessmann, S. B. Programmatic Approaci, 
to Guidance Excellence (PAfiE 2). Final Report. Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, IL 1977 



Planning boards, goal 
statement cards and mark- 
ers are provided for use 
in ranking goals for career 
guidance programs. Hand- 
outs explain how to use 
planning boards and 
help summarize the 
ranking of goals. " 



' ^^^^^^ "'^ 




The package consists of the items identified on the following page. ' 

The Facilitator's Handbook is a guide*iand resource for the plannii^g committee leader, inservice 
training leader, or course instructor. Tabs in the three ring heavy duty vinyl covered binder divide 
the six sections explained below. 

The first three sections, Modules I, 1 1, II I, include two or more self-coptained lessons which incor 
porate a variety of activities. The activities include a missing square p^uzzle group activity and 
individual/group use of planning boards, goal statements, and markers. Thejessons each have a 
basic format, including goals, time required, materials used (such as handouts, transparencies), pro- 
cedures. Selected lessons include lecturettes whicrt provide information about planning for career 
guictafi^ needs assessment, curriculum-based careV guidance programs and job placem^ent. 
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The complete package consists of the tollowinAonvs ()a(:ke(l lo (1 ) ,i study c^Lclboiiid l>o> 



Quantity 



3 


1 


4 


38 


5 


28 


6 


28 


7 


28 


8 


2 


9 


7 



Item and Description 



Facilitator's Handtwok (103/4" x 1 11/3" 3 ring heavy duty binder) 
contains: 

• Introduction. Provides an overview and contents inventory of PAGE 2. 
explanations of lesson format, coding of materials, recommended time 
schedule, pre workshop strategies, news release* and workshop rg^tra 
tion forms. (31 pages) ^ 

• Evaluation. Contains evaluation techniques to assess overall instructional 
effectiveness and attainment of lesson goals in PAGE 2. (16 pages) 

• Module 1: Planning a Career Guidance Program. Provides information and 
activities for understanding trends in career guidance, importance of plan 
ning, goals of a comprehensive career guidance system, relationship of 
goals and needs, needs assessment, designing a career guidance program, 
and evaluation of career guidance prpgrams. (79 pages) 

• Module 2: Implementation A/bproaches for a Curriculum-Based Career 
Guidance Program. Provides information and activities for understanding 
basic approaches of implementation and their application to a school 
setting. (22 pages) > 

• Module 3: Establishing Objectives for a Comprehensive Job Placement 
Program. Provides information and activities for under'standing con*)re 
hensive job placement programs, objectives, scope of services, organizational 
patterns, and trends. Helps participants.determine a plan of action to 
establish priorities and iijhplement a job placement program. (38 pages) 

• Masters. Contains a cam*ra-ready master copy of each evaluation instru- 
ment, each handout, and each transparency included in Modules 13. 
(61 pages) \ 

Technical Report. Cites procedures and results of PAGE 2 field testing. 

Planning Boards. Sturdy paper. 

Sets of Markers (45) for planning boards. 

Sets of Career Guidance Goal Statements (18). 

Sets of Career Guidance Goal Card Sort Decks. 

Sets of Missing Square Puzzle Materials. 

Sets of Job Placemen t Program Objectives (18). 



The package also includes an envelope of extra supplies, such as markers and blank cards. 



RepHnted from Planning Comprehensive Career Guidance Programs : A Catalog of 
AHernatives (an OPT project document). ^ — 
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V Appendix B ' 

Workshop Facilitation Procedures and Time Log 
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Workshop Facilitation Procedures and Time Log 



Procedure to be followed by facilitator; 



1. Select site. 

2. Select local contact person. 

3. Select date for workshop. 

4. Complete ''Notification of Wo}*krJu)p'' 
form. (:k^fui imncdiatchj to: Dr. fUin 
Tvcichch Pvinmpal Invc&t i^hi tov^ orr 
i'roji^ol, r>Ol> W.^i't roriHi^iilVcwia Avcmic, 
Uvhma, I/linbis 61801. ) 

5. Obtain authoruation letter from 
school distrioj:. t:'en(l tnm\liatr I rf 
to: />P. MavUnOh^ lUateVy .'5'//: hkluca- 
tion Hut Id irij], Urj ^risity of I'LlinoitU 
II Anna y llTirw^ 61801. ) 

6. Furnish loc/l contact person with 30 
copies of workshop flyer. , 

7. Send fOemogrHxphic Ikita for iHstrnct'' 
form to local contact person and 
inform iQcal contact person of cri- 
teria for workshop partici^iant mix. 

8. Receive list of workshop participants 
(names and addresses) from local con- 
tact person. 

9. Receive ^'Demogmphio Data for Pta- 
triat'^ form from local contact person 

10. Send ''Workeh^p Participant Informa- 
tion'' form to identified participants 

(Give participants a deadline date 
for return to, either i>orksho^ faciti- 
^tator or local contact person* ) 

Receive ''Workshop Participant Infor^ 
^mation" form from participants. 

12. Double check date* time, pTace» and 
names of participant! with local con- 
tac^ person . 



't3 



Work'shop 1 Workshop ? Workshop 3 



'('rTt',') 



(Enter date each procedure is accom- 
pl i shed J ^ 



1 




/ 










Workshop 1 Workshop ? Workshop ^ 






(sit,- ) ) (::hr * 


Procedure to be followed by facilitator: 




(Enter date each proced^e is acconi- 
plished. ) 


13. Finalize local arrangements (appro- 
priate rooms, equipment, etc.) 






14. Plan workshop activities. 

yiuciovu'\ sei^t ion of Cavecv Cniidanoo _ 
Facilitator' a Handbook uyill pvooido ^ 
eome additional information. ) 






'15. Inventory Instructional Resource 
Package. (See "Inetructional Re- 
eouvce Package Inventory form, P^^^HI^' 
1^5, Career Guidance Facilitator^ ^^ 
Handbook* ) 


^' 


• 


16. Make note of all materials and equip- 
ment needed for workshop and assure 
availability of such. (b'ee ''Materials 
and Equipment t^cktiet^'' page 116, ^'^'i- 
reer Guidance Facilitator' s Handlx)ok. ) 

17. Select handouts to be used in workshop 
and determine quantity needed, (ik^e 

"Handout Check list pages '^'/--od, Ca^ 
reer Guidance Facilitator's Handlxyok. ) 




- T 


18. Prepare^transparencies to be used in 
workshops 

19. Check to see that all preparation is 
completed. 

20. Conduct workshop (all workshops should 
be completed by Septembej^ 30. 1978). 
During tjje course of the workshop col- 
lect docuHtents iyndicated on "Handout 
Collecrtion Sheet. " 






'ep Anecdotal Log 


« 


21. Have participalbts complete "Workshop 
Evaluation'^ foiW (EV 5, page 48, Cd^ 
reer Guidance Facilitator' s Handbook) 


I' 


■ . ■ ^- ■ ■' • ^ 

/ 


22. Mail (certified mail — return receipt 
req^^ed) the following to: Dr. Jan 
mf^^^y. Principal Investigator, OPT 
P/fli^^ 80S West Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Urbana. Illinoie 61801 (no later than 
two (2) days after completion of work- 
shop) r 

Ji. '^Demographic Data for District" 
form 


ft 

/ 








— ' 
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Procedure to be followed by facilitator: 



fonii (1 for eacj^ \S^son in work- 
shop) 1 . 

c. Handouts collected dlring each les 
son (as per steb 20). AlV handouts 
should be placed in folders and 

^ labeled with th4 following: 
( I ) UM\it lim o/ fi' 
(::) Hdic of Win'ktilu)}) 

Ndrrji' s)f Kuv7/ tilt in* 

d. ''Wovkiyh>i\ Exxiliiatioyi** (KV i>) forms 
(1 per participant) 

e. Fai^iJitatoy**s Ancdlolixl L(uj (frail 
filpst contact with local district 
to conclusion of worksljgp. 

23. Receive debriefing call from OPT 
Project persbnnel . 



n. 



Workshop 1 Workshop 2 Workshop 3 



(Cntor date each procedure is accom- 
pl ished. ) - 




/ 
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AppclqdixC 
Counselor InWfvlew Form 



\ 
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Counsel or j n t o \ ; v i ew 

Name , , . . 

Site 

Grade Level Responsibilities 

Interviewer (s) 

Date- . ...^ i' 



unyt^u> iluil. uvty^ JrPc/orrd to [rrlowrnt t hor.r rriori l-i o,^. (May luwr tc //( ^ i,< 

1. Prior to the workshop, >what previous career guidance efforts had you been involved 
in? " , 

^•a ■ ■ 

2. What were your reasons for participating in the PAGt 2 workshop? 



3. Do you have direct responsibilities for any of the plans outlined during the work- 
shop? . • 



4. What have you rone to implement plans outlined during the workshop? Are these the 
goals you Identified in your plan? . " ' 



5. T6 what extent are the priorities which were identified during the worl<shop being 
carried out? , ' 



6. Was ^he plan developed during the works_^^lo■p real isti . . , " . 

.7.. How'have the planning activities varied from the^^i^^iginal design? 

8' Are these activities part of a systematic plan submitted for approvaf, to the pnnci 

' lil , super1nj;endent, or schrfol .board? \ • . 



I 



r 



9. Have, there been any barriers to iiiipl(>iii(>nt ir)() the |)lan? 



10. Are these temporary barriers that can he ovorTome? 

* 

11. Has your district made a decis;ion on a systematic plan rolativf to impleinontat ion 

of career guidance/career education at the various IovqIs (infusion, sopara'to class, 
career resource centef^)? N 

12. Has the^district approved a K-12 (7-9) plan for career guidance? 



13. What resources do you have available to f^^^ist with program^ implementation (human 
or material )? ^ \ . 



14. As you deserve, are tVie A^arlous groups (administrators , community, teachers, 

parents) cHjjjjnng out the responsibilities assigned to them in the program plan? 



15. Has^ the attitude^ Coward career guidance ''cjianged in your school/district since the 
workshop? Among the participants? Is the rl&l^tionship between the school>^^ com- 
munity any differei^t? If so, hov^has it changed? ^ 



16. Wh^t is the attitude of your ^trict and fellow Cj&'unselors toward career guidance?^ 



47. Has the workshop elevated the activities 'of the overall guidance program? In what 
ways? . ' ' V ' 

18. What has b©en done to attat:b career guidance^ tp. the total guidance program? 



ERIC V . ' " * 



\ 



Wh.it iMi. Ii(>(>n the iMV(ilv('im-Mt (it (iiiid.uuc ium-somm.-I who wc.o 'nnt invdlvcd in t h(> 
workvnJ^irW.d (a.-.-yitU) nut th.- .utivitios niitliruHrin t ho prniinsnl pla.W 



1)0 you know ot any activities occurring as an out qrowth of t,ho wo»-kshap in the 
eleiiiontdry school(s)? Junior hi()h schooUs)? S(>nior tiic|h school (s) ? 



What Wdb tho cjcneral feel incj of the workshn|. paft ie i |uujt s concerr^^nq the PAC.I ? 
plannitic) app«"oach? 



What did you teel were the- stroncjer features of. the workshop? 



How does thiv approach compa're»^o other staff development workshops you have 
attended? 



Were there atiy features of the wbr'kshop that you:j«^>d like to see improved? If so 
"what are they and how might they be improved? j- 



What did the PAGE 2 planning activity do for your local district? Wtiat one uniqut. 
thing occurred as a result of this activity? 

Would you recommend the PAGE 2.plannim approach to another district? Even though 
you might not have had an opportunity <to explore the Facilitator's Handbook con- 
tairfing all the worksho,5 procedures, lessons, and handout masters do you feel you 
could conduct a PAGE- 2 workshop giyen the onstructiotjbl materials? If not, wjiat 
additional assistSiilice would ydu need?' . ■. ^ 
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